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Neighborhood Co-operative Buying of Livestock. 





LOOD will tell. 





Any number of in- 
stances may be 
found where the blood 
of a good sire has made 
its impress on the qual- 
ity of the livestock of a 
neighborhood, which 
has continued evident 
for half a century. 
Such sires leave a 
legacy of valuable ani- 
mals to a_ neighbor- 
hood, out of all pro- 
portion to their cur- 
rent market price or 
cost. 

A good sire, wheth- 
er he be stallion, bull 
or boar, may cost more 
money than the indivi- 
dual farmer feels he 
can pay, or can raise; 
but any neighborhood 
can afford such an 
animal. Where $100 
or $1000, is invested in 
females for breeding 
purposes the extent of 
their usefulness and 
the range of their in- 
fluence on the im- 
provement of the live- 











Stock in the neighbor- 
hood are limited; but 








A PERCHERON—THE TYPE OF SIRE NEEDED TO IMPROVE THE FARM WORK STOCK OF THE SOUTH. 








when a like amount is 
invested in a good sire the number of his offspring may be a hun- 
dred-fold more and his value to the community correspondingly 
greater. 


No one man in a neighborhood may be able to spend $800 to $1000 
for a stallion, but no neighborhood in the South can afford longer to 
do without the services of such a sire. 


Many Southern farmers are now buying grade draft mares for. 
mule breeding and for doing farm work. This is good, but how much 
more effective would $1,000 invested in a good draft stallion to breed 
On our Own native mares be, in increasing the value of the livestock 
in any community, over the same amount invested in mares to breed 
to jacks. Such an animal as illustrated on this page might well be 
worth $10,000 to any neighborhood if bred to from 50 to 100 mares 
a year for ten years. 


Scrub bulls are everywhere, their presence being proclaimed by 
scrub cattle of all types, breeds and kinds. One county in the South 
has a reputation for dairy cattle, which brings it buyers from all over 
the South, Mexico and Cuba, to which it ships more than a hundred 
carloads a year. All this business had its inception in the presence of 
one breeder of Jersey cattle who used good sires, the progeny and in- 
fluences of which have radiated all over the country and has brought 





to it hundreds of thousands of dollars in the increased value of its cat- 
tle. To obtain the same results any county in the South could well af- 
ford to invest $50,000 in bulls. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn, 








COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM. 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. rs 


ROBBING YOURSELF ? \ Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. _ 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
uess 0 = oll ii we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “] 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 
s P : reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
Think a minute—there are acres of timber on : 


your farm and your neighbors’ wasting for lack Average Weekly Circulation 4 5-4 192 
of attention—dollars leaking away from you and 1 a ee = 


the public. A good saw mill—an inexpensive SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


machine—with your present power—you will One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 


To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
e . A get the paper for one year for $1.50. 
save your deteriorating timber—supply the local 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 
market—and increase your Bank Account. 1 To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 
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Frick Portable Saw Mills yield large profits— 
get description of our $268.00 offer. Frick Com- 
pany, Waynesboro, Pa. 
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THE COLE OPEN FURROW GRAIN DRILL | 


Specially made for sowing Oats and Wheat in cotton 

fields. No damage to the cotton. It saves two- a 
thirds of the time and labor. Insures against winter / || 
freezing and increases the yield. \“a 


Write for FREE BOOKLET—“The Key to Crop il 
Rotation and Enrichment of the Soil.” 


THE COLE MFG. CO., Box 100, Charlotte, N. C. 


( 





Just compare the cost of not owning 
a Gasoline Engine with the cost of 
buying one. Consider the hardship 
on your stock from water shortage 
in dry weather, the loss of your val- 
uable time in pumping, the useless 
labor in running the churn, separator, 
corn sheller, feed cutter and the saw. 





The Improved Red Ripper 








The RED RIPPDHR is used and recommended by State and County Farms all 
over the South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of 
bales automatically. It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the 
horse—makes neat, heavy bales, andis cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 96, OCILLA, GEORGIA. 


Our Economy Engine will do all this routine 
work for you, easily and rapidly, while you devote 
your time to real farming, 


HNN 





Turn to pages 1384 to 1392 of our latest Big General f THE BELL GRIST MILL---FARMERS’ FAVORITE | 
Catalog and note the remarkably low prices we quote Modern, up-to-date grist mill for making high-grade— 
h E . table meal and all feed products. Made of finest mate- #} 
on any orse power conomy En ne you want. i rial—simple, strong, durable, noiseless, red hed nea 7 
; > : ‘ d bett indi ity. I red di ng de- F- 
Shipped on sixty days’ trial and backed by the world Vice. Every Mill Guaranteed as Represented. 
standard guarantee of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 





Send for catalog, which explains the con- 
po : struction and many advantages of the 
we ' BELL GRIST MILL. ; ia 
‘ : * } , ; Reliable ont yanted. on’t delay. 
If you haven’t a copy ot our Big General Catalog just write ee eee 


§ Tr ; Write now. for prices’while you think of i ‘ 
«ECONOMY ENGINES”’ on a postal card and sign your YADKIN VALLEY MILL & LUMBER COMPANY | 
name and address. ssa - a F 


RONDA, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


(Manufacturers.) 
Chicago _| The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill —S——_— 


= GANTT? 
— 3 RAINS ; 
= For putting out both fertilizer _ ihe GANTT 
= ¥ ; and grain in the drill at one 
ZG 


fey | | and the seme overation, cover. ~ se gual ase 
ng each separa a suf- @ ‘ 6 atee 
Ciimnmni ¥ CON my 














. . are the best: mple- 
ficiently for all practical pure & . = EP ments for the pur- 


poses, and yet does not fill up 3 pose over put on 
the furrow, which is in accord y Sas Pert aie aie 
ance with the plan of sowing : 

to prevent winter killing, 7 


GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 


guaranteed. 
Yor prices call on 
tor 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








4 NY man who objects to the open-furrow meth- 
4 od of sowing oats, has only to try it one of 
F these hard winters to be convinced of its value. 





P sTOW can I get a stand of rape sowed in the 
3 fall?”’ If you will plow the land in July, har- 
e row it once every week or ten days until Septem- 
E per 15, and then sow, I will guarantee good rape 
=‘geed will come up and there will be moisture 

enough in rich land to give you a good growth. 
if you wait to prepare land until time to sow, the 


© weather will usually be too dry and hot for rape. 





a N GRAZING velvet beans with hogs, what pro- 
4 portion of the plants will be consumed by the 
hogs?’ We understand that cattle tramp down and 
E fail to consume about 50 per cent of velvet bean 
F yines. The hogs will confine their grazing largely 
© to the velvet bean seeds, but will eat considerable 
— of the leaves and vines. We are of the opinion 
P that cattle will consume more than 50 per cent 
p of the velvet bean plants. Of course, this will 
3 epend somewhat on how closely they are grazed, 
» and also on the character of the soil, if the grazing 
F ig done in wet weather. We have no knowledge 
© of a sufficient number of tests having been made 
~ to afford anything like reliable information on 
this point. 





» ¥S there any soil so fine and close, or so stiff and 
' | ‘tight, that tile drainage is not effective?” 
It is generally believed that some of the stiff 
- clay or ‘‘buckshot” soils of the South are not 
benefited by tiling, but I have never seen any such 
P Jand. There is just enough truth in this popular 
belief to give it some appearance of respectability. 
| When such land is tiled the effect is not so quick- 
ly seen, because it takes longer for the currents 
or channels to form towards the tile in such a 
soil, but there is no soil that is not benefited by 
| tile drainage where the rainfall is as heavy as it 
sis in the South. To say that the water will not 
*.find its way to the tiles is equivalent to stating 
- that no water passes down through the soil, but 
* all of it that falls on the surface runs off the sur- 
| face or evaporates from it. These stiff soils need 
- tiling as much or more than the more open ones 
and tiling will be equally effective in improving 
- their condition after there has been sufficient 
| time to establish the channels or flow of the water 
through the soil. 





HAT kind of winter grass can I sow after re- 

moving crops of cowpeas and soy beans this 
fall that will be profitable for grazing?” If the 
grazing is to be done this coming winter we know 
of no grass sowed this fall that will be of much 
value. For fall sowing and winter grazing we 
know of nothing equal to rape and the cereals— 
barley, wheat, oats and rye. For rich land rape 
and barley and wheat are best for grazing. Per- 
haps barley is best adapted to the northern part 
of the Cotton Belt, but anywhere rape, wheat and 
barley need rich land and to be sowed early and 
an abundance of seed to be use@ to afford winter 
grazing. If sowed too early however, the hot 
Weather may kill any of them, but we would not 
advise sowing after October 15 if winter grazing 
is expected. For land of only moderate fertility 
Oats probably supply as much grazing as any plant, 
but they should be sowed early and plenty of 
Seed used. We would not sow later than October 
1, for winter grazing. On still poorer land rye 
May be used. It is the most hardy and will make 
a large growth in late winter or early spring. 





ITH velvet beans, peanuts, chufas and corn 

for feeds, can we hope to produce pork 
of satisfactory odor and color to find a good 
Market with city butchers.” Of these feeds, 
velvet beans and corn produce a firm carcass, 
While the fat of a hog fed on peanuts has a ten- 
dency to be soft. With proper proportions of these 
feeds a carcass entirely satisfactory may certain- 
ly be produced. When the pigs are grazing either 
Velvet beans or peanuts it will pay to feed some 
feed like corn to balance the ration. Chufas will 
do this to a certain extent, but even with chufas 
added to the velvet bean or peanut pasturage we 
still think it advisable to feed a small amount of 
80me concentrate like corn. The gains will prob- 
ably be enough larger to pay a profit on the corn 


consumed and the carcass will also be improved. 
But to insure a carcass entirely satisfactory and 
at the same time produce economical pork, a ra- 
tion of dry feed or concentrates may be fed for 
three weeks before the hogs are marketed. If for 
these three weeks (but no longer) after the pigs 
come off the velvet beans and corn, or off the 
peanuts, velvet beans and corn, a ration of one part 
ef cottonseed meal and 3 parts of corn is fed ina 
dry lot there will be no reason to complain of the 
gains made or the quality of the carcass. In 
fact, when a butcher complains of a carcass made 
on these feeds and makes the feed a basis of his 
complaint, such complaint may be safely charged 
to prejudice rather than to facts or knowledge. 





OW much silage will be produced by an acre 

of corn, cowpeas and soy beans?”’ This is a 
question asked by a Mississippi reader. Of course, 
that depends on the soil, the season and the culti- 
vation or on the yield grown. But let us see ifa 
rule can be worked out which will apply generally. 
No rule can be given that will be exact, but per- 
haps we can give a few facts that will help to 
make the estimate more accurate. An acre of 
corn that will yield from 25 to 35 bushels of corn 
will give from 1% to 1% tons of stover. One 
and a half tons of stover and 35 bushels of corn 
give a total weight of 5,450 pounds. In Southern 
cured corn and stover there will be 75 pounds of 
dry matter in 100 pounds of the field cured mate- 
rial. If we assume that there are 25 pounds of 
dry matter in 100 pounds of silage, then it will 
take three pounds of silage to supply as much 
dry matter as one pound of dry corn and stover, 
or 16,350 pounds of silage as much dry matter as 
35 bushels of corn and 1% tons of stover. We 
may then state with fair accuracy that corn that 
will yield 35 bushels of corn per acre should make 
about eight tons of silage. Our experience is that 
it yields a little less silage. Of course, varieties of 
corn will vary according to the proportion of corn 
to stover. The same rule may be applied to soy 
bean hay, which contains about 85 pounds of 
dry matter in 100 pounds of the hay, and 
100 pounds of soy bean silage contains about 
25 pounds of dry matter, or it will require 3 2-5 
pounds of soy bean silage to contain as much dry 
matter as one pound of soy bean hay. If this be 
true, then a crop of soy beans that will yield 1% 
tons of soy bean hay should yield 5.1 tons of soy 
bean silage. Cowpea hay contains about 90 
pounds of dry matter in 100 pounds of the hay, 
and 100 pounds of cowpea silage about 20 pounds 
of dry matter. If this be true, it will require 4% 
pounds of cowpea silage to supply as much dry 
matter as one pound of cowpea hay and an acre 
that will yield 14% tons of cowpea hay should sup- 
ply 6% tons of silage. These estimates are shown 


to be about right by results obtained in actual 
practice. 





Practical Information About Oats—IV. 


REPARATION of the Land.—The preparation 
of the land for fall seeding of oats requires 
the exercise of considerable good judgment. 

In no case is it probably profitable to sow oats on 
a poorly prepared seed-beed, nor is it profitable to 
sow oats broadcast and plow them in with a turn- 
ing plow. Good crops may be produced with the 
poorest sort of preparation, but conditions must 
all be favorable to obtain such results from poor 
preparation and the taking of such chances means, 
as a general rule, poor farming—poor yields. 

To make a crop of corn or cotton, we are will- 
ing to spend considerable time and money in pre- 
paring the land, and in after cultivation, but the 
cultivation of the oat crop must practically all be 
given before the oats are sowed, hence, we should 
be willing to make this cultivation or preparation 
thorough. 

If the oats are to follow a corn crop which has 
received such thorough cultivation as to have kept 
down the weeds and grass, or if the oats are sowed 
after a crop of peas or soy beans that has been 
cultivated, or which has left the land clean, a 
thorough disking of the land may be sufficient to 
secure a good seed-bed. When this is true, we 
would prefer not to break the land unless it can 
be done three or four weeks before sowing the 
oats and harrowed every week or ten days until 


seeding time. In all cases, if the land can be 
broken as much as three or four weeks before 
the proper time to sow the oats, disked and har- 
rowed immediately after, and harrowed every 
week or ten days until seeding time, we prefer this 
method of preparing the oat land. But if this 
method cannot be, or is not followed, then disking 
may be the better plan in case a good seed-bed 
can be secured in that way, because less moisture 
is likely to be lost and the oats will come up more 
quickly. 

When the land is hard, or if there is a large 
growth of weeds to turn under, the disk harrow 
should be used both immediately before and im- 
mediately after breaking. The disking before 
plowing will not only cause the land to break-up 
better—prevent the turning up of large clods— 
but will also put the weeds in shape to be turned 
under better. The disking after the breaking will 
settle the soil and there will be less loss of mois- 
ture. This is important when much trash is 


‘turned under, when the weather is dry, and when 


the breaking is done too near the time of seeding. 
In any case, a good well-settled seed-bed is de- 
sirable. It is rarely that a good stand that will 


“withstand the winter freezes will not be obtained 


if the land is well prepared and the oats are sowed 
by October 15. If sowed later there is all the 
greater reason for thorough preparation. Most 
failures with oats are due to lack of preparation 
and too late sowing. 


Time to Sow. 


It is not necessary to state to anyone who has 
much experience anywhere in the Cotton Belt 
that oats sowed in the fall outyield by a large 
margin those sowed in the spring. But fall-sowed 
oats also frequently fail when sowed after Novem- 
ber 1. 

In the northern half of the Cotton Belt, Sep- 
tember 15 to October 1 is probably the best time 
to sow oats and the seeding should ‘not be much 
later than October 15. In the southern half of 
the Cotton Belt, October 1 to October 15 is prob- 
ably the best, and should not be much later 
than November 1. Earlier sowing may be prac- 
ticed, if late fall and winter grazing is practiced. 


How to Sow. ‘ 


Most Southern oats are probably sowed broad- 
cast and plowed or harrowed in. Experience 
shows that oats sowed with a grain drill do better 
than those sowed broadcast and plowed or disked 
under. When the drill can be used, it is better, 
and if the small farmer cannot afford to buy a 
drill, then he should combine with one or more 
other small farmers and thus secure a drill with 
which to put in his oats. Less seed is required 
when sowed with the drill, and they are placed at 
a more uniform depth, so that a better and more 
uniform stand is obtained. The drill, especially 
the disk, leaves the plants in a shallow furrow 
which protects the young plants to some extent 
against cold and heaving by frost. 

In the northern half of the Cotton Belt, sowing 
by the open-furrow method should be practiced, 
and it would probably pay wherever oat& are 
sowed in the fall. Winter-killing is one of the 
disadvantages of fall-sowed oats. In fact, the 
yields are decreased very greatly every year from 
this cause. Of course, oats sowed early enough, 
on well drained land, and properly put in, are 
less likely to winter-kill, but in the northern half 
of the Cotton Belt, oats suffer more or less from 
winter-killing under the best conditions and we 
believe it would pay to sow all fall oats by the 
open-furrow method. 

The objection to the method is that the one-row 
planter is slow and leaves the land in a rough con- 
dition. The first objection can be avoided by 
using a two-row planter, which is now made, and 
the other objection is overcome by spring harrow- 
ing. The seed are put in the bottom of a furrow 
of considerable depth and covered very shallow. 
The furrow protects the plants from frost and the 
dirt falls down from the sides of the furrows and 
prevents the heaving of the plants out of the 
ground. It has been demonstrated that there is 
no winter severe enough to kill oats sowed in this 
way and they yield as much or more, even, when 
the rows are 16 inches apart. 


Amount of Seed. 


The amount of seed per acre varies greatly with 
different growers—from one to four bushels per 
acre being sowed. For broadcast sowing, prob- 
ably from two to 2% bushels per acre should be 
sowed on average land. If a grain drill is used, 
the amount of seed may be reduced from a peck 
to a half bushel per acre, while the open-furrow 
method allows a still greater reduction in seed. 
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WAS intending to use lime on strawberries, 

but a friend says that it will ruin the berries. 
What do you say?”’ Let the lime alone. Straw- 
berries prefer a slight acidity in the soil and lime- 
ing will damage the crop. Never lime land for 
strawberries. 

HE Secretary of Agriculture gives warning that 

the seed of hairy vetch are now very commonly 
adulterated with spring vetch and other sorts, and 
the seed is higher in price than ever. Better sow 
crimson clover and let vetch alone till they send 
us good seed at a fair price. P 








USE double glazed sashes, the two layers of 

glass about % of an inch apart. This dead 
air space keeps out all frost and I grow lettuce 
and radishes and beets in winter, and flowers from 
the bulbs of Roman hyacinths and Paper White 
narcissus and many other flowers. 





OW shall I save cowpeas over for seed?” Get 
some moth balls at a drug store and scatter 
them through the sacks of peas and hang them up. 
These will usually keep out insects and this is 
what seedsmen use in keeping seed over a season. 
If weevils get in then the carbon bisulphide is the 
remedy as we have told a dozen times or more. 





EVERAL ask what they can sow for the fall 

and winter garden. Read my notes in the 
issue for September 7. Now if you have a cold 
frame and some sashes you can sow seed of Big 
Boston lettuce and later transplant them to the 
frame eight inches apart and can have good head 
lettuce in winter if you attend to airing and wa- 
tering the frame. 





O YOU know of any method of saving sweet po- 

tato vines over winter for early planting?’’ No, 
and if I did I can see no advantage in doing it, for 
you can get plants from bedded roots as early as 
they can be set out. It would be perfectly easy to 
carry over plants from cuttings in a greenhouse 
just as other plants of the same family are car- 
ried over in pots but it would not pay to do so. 





T the Farmers’ Convention in Raleigh I stated 
that corn was helped by peas sown among it, 
and that the Kansas station, the Cornell station 
and the New Jersey station had found the same 
thing. Dr. Hopkins stated that in Illinois: they 
found that the peas injured the corn. It is evident 
that in the rich black prairie soil there the peas 
did not gather nitrogen from the air, but simply 
used the abundance in the soil and hence drew 
material from the corn. 





path been told that a full-blooded Holstein cow 
will not give milk fit to drink. As I am about to 
buy a cow I would like your opinion.” The Hol- 
steins, as a rule, do not give milk as rich as Jer- 
seys or Guernseys, but to say it is not fit to drink 
is a mistake, for it is excellent milk for drinking 
and rather better for children than the over-rich 
milk of the Jersey, and you will get a great deal 
more of it. If you want butter mainly use the 
Jersey or the Guernsey cows. 
EN varieties of grapes bore a splendid and 
perfect crop tho no spraying was done 
in my absence. Weather conditions were favor- 
able and there was no rot. But it will not do to 
depend on this every year and the Bordeaux mix- 
ture will be used again next season. Generally 
the rose bugs come here in swarms and destroy 
the grapes if not sprayed off. This summer they 
failed to appear, and perhaps the hard winter 
had something to do with their absence. 








é at home again and find the garden suf- 
fering from the protracted drouth. In fact, 
it is hard to see how things survive and grow 
in so dry a soil. I have had a lesson with egg 
planis this season. For two years I did not try 
to raise the plants, but bought potted plants from 
a seedsman and each year they were diseased and 
dwindled with only one or two really healthy 
plants. But last summer I found a neighbor was 
growing remarkably fine egg plants and last 
spring I got seed saved from his best fruits, and 
the result has been that my egg plants have grown 
like the green bay tree, and are so loaded with 
fruit that my wife has been selling them, as there 
are far more than We can possibly use. So much 
for getting seed from a healthy stock. Then, too, 
I had been stuffing them with stable manure, and 
that perhaps favored the fungus growth. This 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


NEIGHBORHOOD BETTERMENT MUST COME THROUGH PROGRESSIVE 
RURAL SCHOOLS. 





activities of the individual, had greater free- 

dom or reached higher achievements. In no 
other business are the activities of the individual 
so nearly free from community influences as in 
farming. Altho we are a nation characterized by 
the greatest freedom and the highest achieve- 
ments of the individual, farming has stood out, 
by the very nature of its life and activities, as the 
one occupation least dependent upon and influenc- 
ed by the necessity for community or neighbor- 
hood co-operation. The farmer is a producer who 
controls to a larger extent than any other pro- 
ducers or manufacturer, every essential, of his 
business. His farm is his ‘‘plant’’ and it produces 
its own raw materials and in a large measure has 
furnished its own markets. 


T no other country has individualism, or the 


Most is accomplished where most is demanded. 
Life in the city makes greater co-operation more 
necessary and consequently more has occurred. 
Today community betterment or the securing 
of a fuller life has become necessary in the 
country to save the country, not from starvation 
or to lessen the effects of competition among our- 
selves; but to meet the competition of the cities 
in furnishing the life which our people demand 
or crave for—to prevent the depopulation of the 
country by the attractions furnished by city or 
community activities. 

But the first and most potent motive for com- 
munity betterment or co-operation has always 
been more money with which to furnish more of 
the comforts and pleasures of life. In the South 
today the need for more money is not only the 
greatest reason for community action, but it is at 
the same time a necessary means through which 
a better rural life can be developed. 

As stated, to obtain neighborhood or community 
betterment more money is most desirable and 
more money can only be obtained from the soil. 
The soil will only yield up more profits when 
farmed better and better farming can only come 
through more farming knowledge, and more 
knowledge through better schools. 


First, then, better schools are the foundation 
stone upon which neighborhood betterment must 
be built. No need to go farther in search for the 
cause of our poor farming and poor farmers, when 
we find that over 90 per cent of our people get 
no schooling beyond the seventh or eighth grade 
of our common public schools and that these are 


run for less than half the year. But a longer 
school term or a high school, or a college €duca- 
tion is a difficult problem for people who Make 
a yield of sixteen to twenty bushels of oats, fifteen 
to eighteen bushels of corn and 175 to 200 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre. 


What then, is the solution of this most difficult 
problem? If more knowledge will only come 
through better schools, and this better knowledge 
of farming is necessary to obtain the money to 
maintain better schools, what is the starting point 
in this perplexing circle of difficulties? The start. 
ing point is to make such schools as we can 
maintain by neighborhood co-operation, better 
schools for the teaching of those things which Will 
enable the boys and girls and their parents on 
the farms to obtain more from the soil. The 
mind training which comes from the study of 
anything taught in our schools is all right 
for those who can afford it; but the country needs 
bread first, and our schools are giving them 
stones. The schools must be reorganized and re- 
constructed so as to aid the country people to 
earn more money. That is not their only neeg 
but it is the first and basic need and can only be 
supplied through a better knowledge of farming 
and country life problems. 


The city people, politicians and those teachers 
educated along the old lines in the city schools 
and who now control our rural schools will never 
give us those reorganized schools. They have been 
talking about it for years, but have done little or 
nothing. We need longer school terms and more 
schools, but chiefly we want different or better 
schools, which wili train the mind by a study of 
the things which the people must know to earn 
enough to provide longer school terms and more 
schools. 


Neighborhood co-operation will alone bring 
about this reorganization of the rural schools, 
The forces which have made and controlled rural 
schools in the past have failed miserably to give us 
what is needed. Any community can have a 
school that will regenerate country life, but it 
must come through neighborhood co-operation 
and control. Let neighborhood betterment start 
at the foundation of all rural betterment, in the 
organization of a school that will teach rural life 
problems. Such schools will never come except 
through the initiative and co-operation of those 
they are to serve. Te 





season I used high-grade fertilizer only. This is 
all right where one has his soil well stocked with 
humus from previous manuring. 





HEN is the best time to sow Johnson grass?”’ 

This grass should be sown in the spring. It 
is a valuable hay grass, but if it is not already 
common in your neighborhood, you shouid be 
rather cautious about sowing it, for if you allow 
it to seed, as it will inevitably, it will soon be all 
over that section, and your neighbors may not 
want it. It is rather a pity that so vaiuable a 
grass is so aggressive, but I would hesitate about 
sowing it unless I was ready to give it my whole 
farm and the neighbors did not object. 





HERE is a great deal of complaint that the 

fall-planted cabbages are running to seed. 
This is caused by too early sowing and too 
large a growth in the fall, and also by the setting 
on the southside of the ridges where the plants 
are excited into growth in warm spells and then 
checked. From southeast Virginia southward, the 
plants should always be set on the north side of 
ridges, and deep enough to cover the entire stem. 
They are then kept dormant all winter. I make 
several sowings of the seed in the fall from mid- 
dle of September till early October, and the early- 
sown plants may get too large and are rejected, 
and only the medium-sized plants set. I would set 
in the fall only the Wakefield varieties, for any of 
the flat-headed succession cabbages will be more 
apt to run to seed. These I sow in frames in late 
winter and set in spring. 





WAS out on the farm I take an interest in a 

few days ago and I was interested in noting 
the fact that each kind of legume needs a special 
bacterium. We have a field sown with cowpeas 
and soy beans in mixture. The soil is evidently 
well inoculated for the peas for every plant we 
examined was crowded with the nodules on the 
roots, but not a nodule could we find on the soy 
bean roots and it was evident that they are grow- 
ing on the nitrogen in the soil. It would have 
been interesting had some of the beans been in- 
oculated as a test but as I was not here when they 


were sown I had no chance to suggest it. There 
are two tenants on the place. One of them has 
sown the mixture and the other sowed soys and 
cowpeas in separate plots. His peas look thriving, 
but his soys are very pale and poor. It seems 
evident that the peas do help the crop associated 
with them. 





} . Geran ask about planting onion sets. It has 
only been a few weeks since I had over a col- 
umn in The Progressive Farmer about onion grow- 
ing. Look this up. In fact, read the paper and you 
will be saved the trouble of asking many questions 
and me the labor of replying. I nlant this month 
sets of the Norfolk Queen onion for green onions 
in February and March. Sets of the yellow Pota- 
to onion can also be planted and the young offsets 
used as green onions and the main bulbs left to 
ripen. In the far South sow seed this month of 
the Prizetaker onion and transplant the young 
plants when the size of a goose quill to well ma- 
nured rows fifteen inches apart and three inches 
in the rows and these will make the big yellow 
globe onions often imported in crates under the 
name of Denia onion from Spain. 





WAS in Texas lately and noticed that they 

planted corn about three by five feet apart and 
said that it was necessary to do so to give it air. 
Is this correct?’ It was formerly the notion all 
over the South that corn needs wide planting, and 
probably in land too poor to grow corn on at all 
these are about all the stalks it will carry. But 
get the land into high condition and you can plant 
corn a great deal thicker and get stalks enough 
on the land to carry a profitable crop. It is simply 
a matter of rich land and poor. I saw this week 
in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina a field of 
corn standing in rows not over four feet apart 
and less than ten inches in the row, and the 
growth on that field promised a crop of 65 to 70 
bushels an acre. With stalks standing 3x5 fect 
you cannot get a profitable crop if every stalk 
bore a gocd ear, and so far as I have observed 
the average corn field in the South will, owing to 
bad seed selection, have 10 per cent or more 
stalks with no ear on them, even on good land. 
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Saturday, September 21 ° 1912. 


| Practical Work for Better Neighborhoods 


WHAT A LITERARY SOCIETY With a short program. After these 


D exercises refreshments were served. 

, This coming together of patrons, 
children and friends at the school- 
house did more towards building up 
the school than anything else could 
possibly do. It caused more inter- 
est to be taken in the school and 
school work. It gave an opportun- 
ity for every patron to know just 
what his child was doing. It was 
splendid training for the children 
and excited each one to want to ex- 
cel the others in a friendly way. It 
afforded a time for the teacher to 
place the work of the pupils on ex- 
hibition. She also had an opportun- 
ity to learn more of the home life of 
her pupils by knowing and meeting 
the parents so often. 

In any country neighborhood you 
can measure the standard of the peo- 
ple by the interest they are taking 
in the school and by the improve- 
ments that are being made in the 
school-room and on the _ school- 
ground. If you find progress there 
you will find it in the neighborhood 
also; on the other hand, a poor 
schoo] is a certain evidence of a life- 
less community and until there is 
interest manifested in the educa- 
tional line it will remain so. 











How Three Girls Started a Neighbor- 
hood Forward. 


HE church had almost gone 

down, the Ladies Aid Society 
was lifeless and there were few so- 
cial functions, thus the young people 
sough pleasure elsewhere. 

We (three girls) decided to do 
something to make life worth while. 
With the few school children we 
could get to join us we organized a 
Literary Society. The teacher being 
president, the meetings were held 
at the schoolhouse on Friday even- 
ings. 

Recitations, dialogs, story read- 
ing, reading of the local news, debat- 
ing, spelling on sides, etc., constitut- 
ed the work of the society, which suf- 
fered much opposition and ridicule. 
The noon recess each day was spent 
in cleaning off the grounds, trimming 
up the shade trees, making flower- 
beds and cleaning off the ball-ground 
till things looked decent. 

The first program was short. Each 
member carried out her part faith- 
fully and it was enjoyed so well by 
the school the remainder joined us. 
We then invited the outsiders to the This Neighborhood Betterment 
next meeting. Only two ladies Club was a benefit not only through 
came, but we were not discouraged the school, but brought about 
as we had the pleasure of adding changes in other ways as well. The 
them to our list. other two monthly meetings I spoke 

So it rocked on and by one, two of, were held in a different way from 
and three, new members were taken the first. They were usually on Sat- 
in till at the age of two months all urday nights when all could attend. 
the young people and most of the These were given over to the neigh- 
elder ones were interested and a box borhood members entirely, but man- 
supper was agreed upon in behalf of aged through the executive commit- 
the school. tee. A short program was usually 

Some had recitations, some dia- given by the members for entertain- 
logues, others a debate and one read ment. After this some ideas were 
the local news, after which came the put before the club for discussion. 
fun of selling off the boxes to the The ideas were usually along the 
highest bidder and eating supper. domestic line, and it was decided 

The sum of $22.41 was raised whether they were worth experi- 
which was sufficient to buy a new menting with and to what extent. 
blackboard, new window panes and For example, the farmers studied 





leave a few dollars in the treasury. modern methods of farming and ex- 
I left the society still progressing changed ideas. The ladies convers- 
and I have learned that through its ed on topics that were beneficial in 
aid the church has come to the front carrying on their house work, and 
and Oak Grove lacks nothing in the whenever one had learned an easier 
way of social functions. and better way of doing any particu- 
MISS JOSIE EATRESS. lar kind of work she was only too 
. Fayetteville, Ala. glad to tell her neighbor about it. 
There were readings and sewing 
clubs organized in connection with 
the Betterment Club. 


The club gave lots of importance 
to making the farm, home, school 
and church more beautiful and at- 
tractive. The members not only 
studied this, but in truth really made 
everything look its very best. They 
were soon busy planting flowers and 
shrubbery in the yards, homes were 
being repainted and in some cases 
rebuilt, gates were put on hinges, 
the window. blinds which had fallen 
from the houses several years be- 
ductor to rapid progress and im- fore were being put in place again, 
provement in more ways than one. the unsightly objects were being 

The club was open for any man, moved from the front door, more 
woman or child who was interested attention was given to sanitation, a 
in the nature of this work to join. new schoolhouse was built according 
At first the membership was small, to latest models with modern furni- 
but in a few months the membership ture, the school ground was cared 
was three times that of the first for as never before. All of this came 
meeting. The officers consisted of: about through Neighborhood Bet- 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, terment Club and had it not been 
and Treasurer, and Executive Com- for it the community today would 
mittee. With the leadership of these have been in the same rut as it was 
Officers the club was on a fair road in before the organization of this 





THE NEIGHBORHOOD BETTER- 
MENT CLUB. 


The Progressive School as the First 
Step Upward. 


OT long ago in a neighborhood 

where little interest was taken 
in improvements of any description, 
there was organized a club, the pur- 
pose of which was to better condi- 
tions and build up the neighborhood 
to a higher tone. The organization 
of this club proved to be the con- 


to success. Of course, there were grand club. , 
various other committees, such as MISS JANIE CRAIG. 
refreshment committee, committee Bennettsville, S. C. 





On sanitation, 
grams, ete. 
This Betterment Club met three 
times a month. One Friday after- 
noon in every month it met at the 
neighborhood schoolhouse, and this 
meeting was the social one where 
everybody had a good time and met 
their friends. This was also an oc- 
casion when the school children en- 
tertained their fathers and mothers 


committee on pro- ; 
The Singing School as Neighbor- 
hood Betterment. 


EXT to our Womans’ Betterment 

Association, of which an account 
was published in this paper last Jan- 
uary, comes our Singing School, as 
a neighborhood betterment. Last 
summer we hired a competent man 
to teach a singing class for us. The 











You Know This Watch 





You’ve seen other pictures of 
it in the cake of ice. But do 
you know what that cake of ice 
really means? It meansthat the 
adjusted South Bend Watch 
will keep perfect time even 
when frozen ina cake of ice. It 
will keep perfect time also in an 
oven. Ifthe South Bend Watch 
will remain accurate-under such 
conditions it will keep perfect time 
in your pocket when regulated to 
your personality by the expert re- 
tail jeweler who sells it. 

This is the only watch made 
in America that is sold only 
through retail jewelers. You 

ought to duy your watch only 





through a retail jeweler, for then 
you can get that regulation. 

Good watches run differently 
for different people. If you ride 
a great deal in motor cars, jolt- 
ing farm wagons, on railroads, 
etc., you should have your watch 
regulated to offset those condi- 
tions. 

A South-Bend-Jeweler can do 
that for you because he has a 
perfect watch to work with—one 
that has been inspected 411 times 
in the making and has run true 
for 700 hours in an accuracy 
test. 

Ask your jeweler about the 
South Bend Watch. 





<Séuth Bend” ,,/ 


Read this letter from a South-Bend-Jeweler: 


Wilbur, Wash., May 23, 191L 


SoutH Benp Wartcu Co., SoutH BEND, IND. . 
Dear Sirs: I am glad to write you in regard to the watch. It gives entire 
satisfaction, and can recommend it as a first-class timekeeper. 


(102) Respectfully yours, 


E. A. LADWIG. 


Write for free book, ‘How Good Watches Are Made.” It goes into detail about watches. 


The South Bend Watch Co., 91 Palmer St., South Bend, Ind. - 














most of our people took a lively in- 
terest in the school and consequent- 
ly it proved a wonderful success. 

This year our former teacher hav- 
ing moved away, we have hired 
another teacher, and if possible 
there is greater interest manifested 
this year. The people are more 
awake to better things. More of 
the older people come out, and what 
can do more to keep people young 
than good singing? I feel the money 
and time could not be spent fdr a 
better cause than that of improving 
and cultivating the voices of those 
who are to take our places in the 
future. 

The boys should be taught to sing 
just as much as the girls. If more 
interest was taken in this line, there 
would be fewer young men to take 
back seats at church. As it is they 
say “I can’t sing,’’ therefore, “I will 
not go to the front.” Who is to 
blame? The parents who should 
have taught them to sing. There is 
power in song. Hearing a familar 
hymn sung has been known to soften 
the stony hearts of criminals, and 
cause them to turn from their wick- 
edness and walk in the way of truth 
and righteousness. 

I look forward with pleasure, 
each day, to the time when the day’s 
work has all been done, and we can 
rest and sing. Each little fellow 
doing his best, even the little two- 
year-old tot must have a book to 
sing from, if it is only an almanac. 
I believe by giving our children the 
opportunity of learning to sing, they 
will grow up more happy and con- 
tented and wield a greater influence 
for good. 

MRS. C. G. 

Edward, N. C. 


TUNSTALL. 


Practical Community Work. 


HAT our neighbors have done in 

just a few years, working to- 
gether, has proven a great benefit to 
us. By showing our interest, we se- 
cured, through our commissioners, 
better roads. This helped us im- 
mensely. Next, we co-operated in 
securing better schools. Have in our 
rural high school departments of 
agriculture and domestic science. 
This is quite an advanced step to the 
betterment of any vicinity. 

Of course, we combined in estab- 
lishing a rurai telephone line. This, 
too, is indispensable to the progress 
of any community. 

We combine in maintaining a lit- 
erary or debating society through 
the winter season. This, too, is a 
decided benefit for the old as well 
as the young people. 

Advanced methods of farming are 
constantly being introduced through 
the reading of better agricultural 
papers. Scientific methods are prov- 
ing very encouraging and hopeful in 
our farm work. Surely our better- 
ment has not been accomplished 
without some opposition, but the ob- 
stacles we overcame, and our com- 
munity is a much better place in 
which to live. 

The deep sense of feeling that we 
were carrying out the injunction to 
love our neighbors as ourselves seem- 
ed to pervade. 

We do not combine in buying farm 
tools and machinery, but lend to, and 
when necessary, borrow from our 
neighbors. W. L. KIVETT. 

High Point, N. C. 

Inducement. 


“Did dat man offer any inducements to 
git you to buy dat mule?” 
“Yaas, indeed,” replied Mr. Erastus Pink- 


ley. “He give me his membership in a 
gsociation dat pervides a han'’some funeral 
for anybody dat belongs to it.’’-—Exchange. 
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ATTENTION 


PEA GROWERS 





Pea and Bean Harvester and Thresher. 

Stop! Out of date methods are caus- 
ing you to lose profits. 

A post card addressed to us will bring 
descriptive circular and prices of the 
machine which harvests and threshes 
cowpeas or soy beans in one operation 
and saves 95 per cent of the crop. 

One cent invested can be made 
dollars for you. 

KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO. 
YORK, PA. 


Me 


to 














Beats. All Other 
Spreaders 2 tol 


At last the spreader that lasts. Carries twice 
the load of other spreaders, yet is lighter draft. 
The only one that can properly spread a heaped- 
upload. Twenty-four new ideasin the 


New Idea Spreader 


Send today for book that will 
tell you all and save you 
money on this spreader 

question ; also ask for 
facts about the 
great HART- & 
MAN contest. 





NEW IDEA . 
SPREADER Co. 
129 Sycamore St. 
r, Ohio 








OYAL 
Rova L, Jr. 


} Steel Hay Press 





The simplest press in existence. Plunger is 
drawn automatically without use of spring. Large 
feed opening. Light draft. Very low step-over 
No complicated parts to get out of order. W: orking 
parts consist only of one single and a double cam 
and a plunger draw. Our automatic tension makes 
perfect bales and weight desired. For full _partic- 
ulars write CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & 

FG. CO., Facey Y., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





illustrating the most 
important line of farm 


machines made. Tells 
when, where and how 
tousethem, It ans 
. wers every question 
4 you might ask about 
4 farming le 

Srey Send postal today 

Sil for package No. xX-2 
24 John Deere Plow Co. 


Moline, Illinois 

















Get Quality po Service - 
Joun DEERE Dealers Give Both‘ 








Double Action.’ Triple Geared 


This No. 5 is one of our 
eading eed Mills. Particu- 
larly adapted for grinding 
ear corn and small grain for stock 
feed. A medium priced mill that 


Gives Satisfaction 

Strong, durable and 
easy running. Mounted 
on a heavy hard-wood 
ox. Fully guaranteed, 
Write for free cotalos. 
Over 20 styles and size 


THE BAUER BROS. co., Box 414 Springfield, Ohio 


Try This Stump Puller 
at Our Risk 233 22 Sere Paver 
~~ 


and stump by the roots, clearing 
from one to three acres a day, doing 
A the work of twenty men. We want 
a you to send for our 3 year guaran- 
tee against breakage and our 
free trial proposition Addrese 
W. Smith Grubber Co. 


34. Smith Sta. 
__LaCrescent, Minn. 


| 
SCIENTIFIC SWEEP = 1 
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Water in Quantity 


all over your farm—house, field 
or barn—pumped without cost or 
trouble for you by - 
en aatenmesie Rife g 
aises f 
water 30 feet for e: os h ‘foot of fall 
ff —no trouble or pumping expense. 
Satisfaction guars aE, oe 2ed. Booklet, 
plans, estimate 





hi FE ENGINE CO., "2130 Trinity Bidg. NY. 





| the water 


| per 
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THE COST OF DRAINAGE. 





It May Range From $1 to $20 or 


More Per Acre—Different 


Plans and the Cost They Entail. 





By Arthur E. 

FEW years ago. statements 

A were frequently made by real 
estate men and promoters that 
there are 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 
acres of swamp land in the United 
States which could be drained for 
$1 an acre. A great many drainage 
systems have been constructed which 
cost about that much, but few if any 
of them have been wholly successful. 

The cost of draining swamp and 
wet land can be discussed only in 
the most general way, as each par- 
ticular case varies from every other 
one. 

In many of the Southern States 
there are large tracts of very flat 
land with no channels for carrying 
off the water, which must be drained 
before they are of any use for farm- 
ing. Under usual conditions the 
first work necessary is the digging 
of large ditches which will take the 
place of creeks and rivers for carry- 
ing off the water which falls on the 
land as rain. These ditches are usu- 
ally made with floating steam 
dredges. This machine is a steam 
shovel set on a boat. It digs the 
citch down stream, and floats in the 
ditch it has just dug. 

In the very flat lands of the Car- 
olinas and Missouri, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi it is found nec- 
essary to have these dredge ditches 
not more than about a mile apart in 
order to give good service. Drainage 
by this means will cost $3 to $5 an 
acre where only small dredge ditches 
—that is, where the largest ditches 
are not more than 25 feet wide on 
the bottom and ten feet deep,—are 
necessary. Where large amounts of 
water must be carried and larger 
ditches are dug, the cost for dredge 
ditches a mile apart through flat 
lands may be $6 to $10 an acre. 

After the dredge ditches are con- 
structed it still is necessary for the 
farmer to dig small ditches leading 
from his cultivated land to the 
dredge ditch, and also to dig field 
ditches. This will cost from $3 to 
$12 an acre, depending on how close 
together they must be put. The to- 
tal cost of dredge ditches and la- 
teral ditches for the flat lands men- 
tioned above will be from $8 to $20 
an acre. Where the land is rolling 
so that only a part needs drainage, 
the average cost may be less. 


Tile Drainage. 


In many parts of the South the 
land will not be in the best condition 
for farming until it is thoroughly 
tile drained. Before tiling is done 
there must, of course, be open 
ditches or other suitable channels 
for outlets. Where the land is roll- 
ing, with only occasional swales or 
wet spots to be tiled, the cost of 
tiling may average $3 to $10 an acre 
for the entire field. Where the en- 
tire tract is flat and wet and must 
be tiled, the cost will be from $15 
to $20 an acre, depending on the 
kind of soil, the fall which can be 
had in the tile lines, and the dis- 
tance to an outlet. 

In many places along the Gulf 
Coast and the Atlantic Coast where 
the land to be drained is below tide 
level, as well as along some of our 
rivers Where drainage outlets can- 
not be secured, levees are built 
around the land to be drained, and 
is then pumped out by 
means of steam pumps. The cost 
ef drainage where this method is 


| followed is from $15 to $20 an acre, 


and there is a cost of 
acre each 
these 
ter. 


The 


50 cents to $3 
year for keeping up 
systems and pumping the wa- 
Drainage of Narrow Valleys. 
In most of our Southern States 
are many narrow valleys from 


Morgan, Memphis, Tenn. 


half a mile to three miles wide along 
rivers and creeks which flow through 
the hills. There is probably no class 
of drainage work in the country in 
which so many mistakes are made 
in estimating the cost. Usually 
these valleys carry a very large flow 
of water during storms, and very ex- 
pensive drainage works are required 
to prevent their overflow. It is very 
seldom that these hill valleys can be 
protected from overflow for less than 
$10 an acre. The cost is more likely 
to be $20 an acre, and may be $20 
cr $40 an acre or more. Before 
undertaking the drainage of these 
valley lands, the work should be verv 
carefully planned by civil engineers 
familiar with this class of drainage 
work. 


Drainage Should Be Thorough. 


Whether the improvement is to be 
by a system of open ditches or by 
tile drainage, it is most economical 
to do thoroughly the work that is 
done. If the farm is being tiled, 
is better to tile five acres thoroughly 
than to do a poor job on 40 acres. 
If drainage by open ditches is intend- 
ed it is better as a rule to do the 
work well or wait for a few years, 
rather than to make ditches half as 
large or twice as far apart as is nec- 
cessary. Well-prepared plans are the 
very first necessity in drainage work. 


HARROWINGS. 


N page 15, August 7, Mr. Moye 

points out a few mistakes which 
have had much to do with our al- 
most universal failure as breeders of 
livestock. 


1. The mania which we have al- 
ways had in the South for cross 
breeding. Putting two and two 
together makes four, but when 
you try to put unlike things together 
the same results do not follow. Those 
qualities which mark the pure-bred 
as improved animals are the most 
recently acquired and the least per- 
fectly fixed, consequently in crossing 
unlike animals these qualities are 
the first to be lost. 














2. Our striving for new breeds. 


This, however, is a National error 
rather than one peculiar to the 
South as regards draft hourses. 

In Scotland and England as regards 
beef cattle, and in Holland and the 
Channel Islands as regards dairy 
cattle, you find large sections where 
one breed has been so universally 
bred for so long a time that a sec- 
tion of a country and a -breed have 
become inseparably connected 


in a 
manner which has become of the 
greatest value to the breeders and 


their animals. In this country there 
is no section which has made any one 
breed sufficiently prominent or uni- 
versal to connect its name with it. 
Indeed, the idea has been to get 
something new, or that our neigh- 
bors were not breeding. We have 
apparently lost sight of the fact that 
the demand for any article is as im- 
portant in effecting its sale as is the 
supply. Because these two influences 
about balance each other we have 
gained nothing from getting different 
breeds and have lost the tremendous 
advertising benefits which would 
have resulted from making any 
county or section known as the home 
of some particular breed. 


County stock breeders’ associations 
should be organized throughout the 
South and one breed of hogs, one 








breed of beef cattle and one breed of | 


dairy cattle selected, and then all 

should co-operate to make the coun- 

ty famous for these breeds. 
HARROW. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 


DOES WORK 
AT HALF 
THE COST — 


The Gall-WattCo, 7; 


a 
AS 
RICHMOND, VA. 




















BY ONE MAN with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. Kt 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket-knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more timbee 
with it than 2 men in any other way, and do it easter. Send for 
FREE illustrated catalog No. A63 showing Low Price and 
FOLDING SAWING MAGHINE Co. 
. Chicago, illinolg 


West Harrison St. 
Threshes Cowpeas and S 
breaking less than 2 per e 
Oats. ‘*The mz e been looking for 20 years.’ 
—Prof W. F. Massey. **‘A machine that will meet every 


demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgat 1, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing likeit. Booklet ‘A‘’? FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 





oy beans from the mown vines, 
nt. Alsothreshes Wheat and 











THE VICTOR PEA HULLER 


thrashes peas, beans, ete. 
Strong, easily operated 
and light in weight. Does 
nearly as much work as 
larger and heavier ma- 
chines. Good wheat fan 
and separator. Write for 
booklet Address Dept. 
24, Victor Pea Huller Co., 
96 So. Forsyth St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 








makes big profits out, 
Peas. Hulls and cle, 
out bursting the p 


ooklet free 
Write today Dept. a4. ' 


SANDERS MFG. CO., 
Box 1057, Atlanta, 











Made from thorough- 
Galvanized Open 
earth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


rl 1: 2 Cents aRod Up 


Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 

turn it at our expense and we will refund 

yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Cataiogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 












STRONGEST FENCE  : 


RCM FACTCRY DIRECT TO FAR 
< 26-inch Hog Fence,_...-- 15c. 
47-inch Farm Fence,_.-2324c. 
60-inch Poultry Fence_-__-30c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 


AMany styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 
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RUSTPROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIGTIGHT 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 
Special low bargain prices. We pay the freight. 
Ornamental Lawn Fences and Gates 
Send for catalog Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
and samp!e¢ Dept. §7 Cleveland, Ohio 















RS a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and buggy 
right where you livein handling 
ourironing and fluting machine, 
Qne agent says: **Made $50 in 8% 
days.” We pay $75 a month and 
i expenses; or commission. 


PEASE MFG. CO, Dept, F, Cincinnati, Obis, 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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turday: September 21, 1912. 


’ F HB AND The New Training We Need. 
{ OWERS IS R HE following letter has come to 
my desk and as it expresses the 
) MMEL LICKER sentiments of hundreds of mothers 
who talk and write to me, I am giv- 


Keeps both rider Big af egacengen = wy Ss 





“T hope you will not think I am F . 
and saddle perfectly dry. presuming in writing to you thus, ah x . FT 
Made forrough wear and but I feel compelled to write and z Mord = 
1 g service in the wettest express my appreciation of the work : : 

aon “ 


being done for the girls through the 
weather. % industrial clubs. I deeply feel the 


ka | need of just such work. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ie “So many mothers have not the Dis d — 4 th b tt f 
aAOWER's LOOK FOR THIS MARK 4 | time or material to waste in teach- 1g OW nh to ; e O om 0 
fe z fa | ing their girls, and so let them grow the automobile question— 


: : 
OF EXCELLENCE £9 | up in ignorance of household af- wore , 
4158 BRAS? Fy | fairs, and have to learn them in their and the chances are you Il 


$3.50 EVERYWHERE fy own homes at a great expense of buy a F'ord—just as. thou- 
A. J.T Co. és: ti dad materi ds ti f ai 
ciate ll pe Agee hl alata sands of other farmers have 


“A majority of our girls expect to done. It’s the one car that 
and do become home-makers. Why 


SE should not such things be taught will stand the severe tests of 
A DAY {| them in our public schools? A farmer use—without exces- 


[THE UNIVERSAL CAR 





D 


BOSTON. 
TowER Canapian [tp. 
TORONTO. a 





1G Bienen Hel 


knowledge of ‘these things would 


certainiy not harm those that be- sive expense. 


Andree Suit come clerks, teachers, etc., any more 

Le nies celle tein 40 than a knowledge of the classics and 

"Y ‘aoe with oar new oo higher mathematics would “harm” 
wooleamplesanicnappyiashions | the home-makers. 

cow. ‘They'll buy on sight, for yoo me eet “So few girls can afford to go off 
gave them from vray taakions ook to special schools to learn these 
Se ann Sale for Nothing Cigna things, but go through the routine 
wet ugh ca the firsttwoorthreo fall 7/7 Ui of public school and enter a life of 

. hy not¢ Ss! rell, are! . se . 

a confidential, inside VWievals | their own without the main essen- 
sa ericnee nestor, MTN tial—a_ practical knowledge of 
a agent oct Mee aoe ai A house-work 
 woolensamples—pe neas sy 3) ay . . 
= contin tgp Ripe! bongo eneragy 4 fc i f Ub — was born away back on 2 farm. 75,000 Ford cars already sold this sea- 
BES We Sanur aemener QM i | tiy serents thought thanuetves eas son—one-third of America’s product. 

r arge SILA . ss = ° ° - 

B Mitate an the risk. ~Eergthing sent sub Mp aoa kind in not allowing me to do any Four different bodies—all built on the 
Eiktisimade: Clabesaneene and aatety AWE work and sending me to school all one Ford chassis—five passenger tour- 
@ finish overvihing FREE. Just maita post Wr i! the time. While the knowledge I ing car—torpedo runabout—delivery 
fea totay anne ceolcr only covecent ics Gt gained of places and things and the car and town car. Get catalogue No. 
B fon, co write quick snd be the Iucky,man AP il ability to do sums in arithmetic have 323-A from Ford Motor Company, 
j RELIAGLE TAILORING COMPANY, - been useful to me, yet it was not so Detroit, Mich. 

aed vd vital as a knowledge of home-mak- 
ing that should have been taught 


along with the text books. 


“Another thing I wish to speak 
of which is closely allied to the 
subject. is that thousands of children 
die every year because of the igno- 


rance or carelessness on the part of Our Educational Directory. 


the mothers, who should have been 
ae Wilto~right now—for cur wanderful offer, —— the proper care of them be- 
t tartle e wor et @ nobby su 
p it haa startetal of money freel Taking | .°re the burden of motherhood was EAST CAROLINA 
orders for our grand tailoring from your | laid on them, and not kept in utter + 


friends is as easy as rolling off a log. 9 ae 
can make $10 a day—many make more ignorance pertaining to the care of 


The Easy Way to Riches these children, when this one thing Te a C h e TS F Tra in ing SC h O O l 


MVE 'icine--cotthis roewuitand easy money. Gurmuts | WOuld do more towards the better- ; 
DT tae aiscnte® bee oepostion better evareae | Ment of the human race than a cul- A State school to train teachers for the public schools of 


wigitee. Aletter or postal brings everything—semples, 


| ‘\ fashion plates, tape measure, instructions, etc. This tivation of all the usual graces.” North Carolina. Every energy is directed to this one 


‘is a gold minefor you. And, remember, it’s allfree. I hav 1 ° Fae 

] Dress Like a Prince for Nothing! ave purposely omitted name purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall 

| Sc ee eee aces | “Po S4dress of the writer. ‘Instead Term begins S. ber 24, 1912 

' you are bound to sueceed: Our made-to-order suite of regarding the letter as an in- erm egins eptem er ” . 
ain rant You don't need tobe a judge of clth- | trusion I am most happy to see the For catalog and other information. address 


He, ing. No experience necessary—we teach you. A P 
ACT Now! If you want to succeed, wearfine | MOthers waking up to the advisa- 
clothesand hearthe jingle of the coin in your pocke 


. tite for our big free offer. Your ONE big chance! Start your bilftty of bringing our schools in close H. WRIGHT, President, Greenville, N. C. 


letter off NOW—thi inute. We Prepay Express Charges, 7 rt * 
Every garment a alive Acts garment and bears the union label, touch with home and with life. The 


REGAL TAILORING CO., 791 Regal Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. | teachers cannot do very much to- 
wards bringing this to pass without 
the sympathy and co-operation of 
the patrons. In many instances housands of Operators Needed Salaries $45. to$90. per 
where they have attempted it they Month The most educational and fascinating work there is 
have met with discouragement, and — —Beautiful catalog and full information Free — — 
sometimes downright antagonism IrLow tuition - Small expenses - Shortest possible time. 
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= Al past ae from the parents, who declare they We give students actual experiance - Write Now — 

te. ipa ES want their children taught what is SPARTANBURG SCHOOL ofr TELEGRAPHY- SPARTANBURG, S.C.}} 

tallored-to-order suit in an Jaae a \ in the text books and nothing else. 
our. ’ : : 

a weak, just ber shommae 7 ae If the mothers will insist that 

your fine FREE SAMPLE § : these practical subjects of domestic 


Boh a cor Soest MMMM | Science and home-economice be mace |f IM@ Woman's College || § UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 


Lowest Wholesale Prices © a part of their daughters’ ed- 


, Haat , : a Richmond, Virginia RICHMOND 
ever heard of. Ae es PALS ucation, the thing will soon come to MEDICINE esse VIRGINIA 


where going wild about our WOR pass. By reason of its location in Richmond, the 
styles. Finest qualit anteed ‘i ; *g C yan- 
ialoring We Atucricne We send I am hoping that the work now || Woms0's College affords superior advan. eer See > ee 
ing, sign nothing, promise’ nothine—and need no experi- being done by the canning and poul- ladies. The expenditure ofa million dollars Medicine —Dentistry —Pharmacy 

SUIT is before you decide to be our Agent. More quick money try clubs and other industrial clubg | | could not duplicate such advantages outside | | d 
will 2,tban you ever thought possible. So easy to make it you : : ; s| | such a city, Able faculties in all depart- f | 20th Session Opens September 18, 1912 
will be astonished. Only one EREM SAMPLE BOOK toesch # | Will be incorporated into our pubjie aa alten 9 
\ ty. Territory going fest. Send us your name today. 7 } ments. Usual College degree. Special ad- New Fireproof Building. ion 
Chicago Tailors’ Ass’n. Dept. 632 Wan Buren St, Chicago school system and made an integral vantages in music. Students have use of § | U led Equip t 

part of our course of study. This Virginia State Library and access to num- potas mee | Methods, 

a as erous museums. Health record remarkable. § | xcellent Clinical Facilities, 

will call for teachers with a knowl- |] permsmoderate. Write for catalogue. Eighty Experienced Teachers, 
edge of these matters, and I hope Write now for Catalogue A. Pp, 


Long staple cotton seed for grade our own girls will prepare them- James Nelson, A. M., LL. D., President. WYTHE D. ANDERSON, Proctor. 
Guernsey heifer calf. $15 Well Fix- > . | 
ture for Victor Talking Machine and selves to do this work. If they have 


Records. $40 reversible 26-inch Chat- ini i 

tanooga disc plow for Shetland Pony. the oer tratning for it they can Business Department of College of Veterinary Medicine 
Long Staple Cotton Seed for one-inch do immeasurably better than a PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL | George Washington University 
second-hand galvanized pipe. Six stranger who might be ever so well Advantages unsurpassed, tuition rates a : 

35 to 45-pound grade Berkshire pigs ; oe ‘ low and board at actual cost. Every Located at Washington, D.'C., where instant sarees 


* * : 3 t ¢ > : E t ° 
for damaged wheat, flour, rice or qualified theoretically, but who diploma is backéd by a school of estab- ee oe Bet the 


syrup. wou i j ; lished standing recommended by lead- American Veterinary Medical Association and all the 
Id lack the insight into and ing educators. Catalog explains how we State Examining Boards. Night school facilittes for 


VALLEY VIEW SEED AND STOCK FARM,§§| Knowledge of local conditions. do it. Write for one. | || those who wish to earn while they learn. “For cata- 


7 ven logue address 
Route 3, SENECA, SOUTH CALOLINA. , MISS SUSIE V. POWELL. = 5. Conenns. - Gavndaie, XH. ©. DAVID M. BUCKINGHAM, V. M. D., DEAN 
Jackson, Miss. Principal of Business Department. 2113-15 Fourteenth St. N. W.. t 
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Think what this means. You can now buy a | 
Genuine Kimball Organ direct from the makers | 


good organ can be sold — and on payments to | 
suit your convenience. We mean exactly that. 


To any person replying immediately to this ad- 
vertisement we will send our great organ cat- 


alogue and Money- 
WRITE us Saving Plan. Select 
your instrument and 

AT ONCE notify us. Wewillsend 
at once the organ you 

pick out—and you, can 

pay for it on our easy payment plan, $2.50 
monthly and upward, if desired. 














dren, should have a Kimball Organ. 
want an organ at all you want a good one; 
merely a case with no music in it will not do. 


at Factory Prices, and get the use and splen- 
did enjoyment of it while you are saving the 
money, little by little, to pay for it on the con- 
venient terms we will make you. 


buys from us in person. 
and New Diagram System Free with each organ. 


singing, etc., and very quickly learn to p'ay pieces. 





W. W. Kimball Co., Mfrs., 3885 


tng Plan, and Circulars of your Free Musical Instructions. 


Every home, especially where there are chil- | 
If you} 





$250 A Month Buys a Genuine 
KIMBALL ORGAN 


AT FACTORY PRICES 
Free Music Instructions by Our New Diagram System 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


at the lowest factory price for which a really | for thirty days’ absolute- 


Remember, you can 
have the Kimball Organ 


ly free trial. You risk 
nothing. It costs you 
only a postage stamp to 








| world, employing the largest capital, buying 
Secure at once the old reliable Kimball Organ | 


Send Today for Our Money-Saving Plan and Free Catalogue 


Don't think of buying an organ until you have our money-saving proposition, 
perience, the financial strength back of our binding guarantee, and our 30 Days’ Free Trial Plan, are your safeguards, 
They give you positive assurance of receiving greater organ value for your money than you can possibly obtain elsewhere, 
The most experienced buyer, a thousand miles or more from Chicago, gets the same square deal as the shrewdest trader who 
Your Kimball Organ will be selected by an expert on whose judgment you can rely. 


Free Music Instruction by Our New Diagram System 


With our new diagram or chart system you can in a few hours time learn to play all the chords and accompaniments for 
You need these instructions, they are free with a Kimball Organ, 


Fill Out This Coupon and Mail It Today 


Kimball Hall, Chicago, il. 
Please send me Free, postage paid, your 1911 Catalog, showing the forty different styles of organs, your Money-Save 








find out all about our 
remarkable money- 
OUR MONEY saving plan, It puts 
SAVING PLAN reach of everyone who 
wants an organ. Fac- 
tory price means the 
finer instrument ata far lower price than you 
can by the ordinary method of buying. The 
Kimball is standard — known the world over. 


the Kimball within the 
actual factory pricetoyou. Youcangetamuch 
Operating the largest organ factory in the 















raw material in the greatest quantity for cash 
— the Kimball system of manufacturing and 
distributing positively saves you 


$20 to $50 on strictly first-class organs. 


Our half a century of manufacturing ex. 
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The Cornish P) 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third wha 


everything you should know before buying 


book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. 





Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy, 
As Low As Any Dealer?‘ 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano by 
the;Cornish Plan,—w hy shouldn't you? HereJs 
Our Offer. You select any of the latest,e hoicest § 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in 
your home for a year's free use before you 
A need make up your mind to keep it. 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy &t one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 
You Choose Your 
Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
an.in brief, ma 


grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. 

Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. 
any instrument. 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the ¢ 


Ww hi st N. Je 
Cornish Co., Washington, %- 2. 












If itis 


nkes the maker §& 
other manufacturers of high 4 


It shows our latest styles and explains 
It shows why you cannot buy any other 
‘ornish. You should have this beautiful 



































Known the wortd over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 
Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 





Purchase the 

















e want to prove 
can actually berubbed spot! 
out wearing lor tearing—wit ong s 
-exclusive washboard principle—no effort 
—A Tubful In Less than 10 Minute s by the 


BOSS Washing Machine 


It has washed its way through all oe and com- 
petition. No piece too dainty or fine—no piece 
i too heavy, big or dirty. Dealers everywhere. A Miltion 
FRE 30 DAYS’ Ifit does sn’t f 
Home Trial °° 2! we 
simplest, best ‘made machine, ina tk t 
and you won’t be out a penny. Can be 
operated by hand, water, electric or engine 
power. Write today for free Book and 
details of Home Trial Offer, a 
oss Washing Machine Co. 
Dept. 17 Cincinnati, O. 


(Feather Beds ; 





























40-pound 
bed and 





fe hi 
sagt of 
10.00. 














THE STOKES apie hse N. C. | 


| Greatly improved this year. 


pillows | 





Let us tell you how te 
catch them where you 
think there are none, 
We make the famoug_ 
Wire Fish Basket. | 
Write 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga, 


—A Course 


FISH 


Double Muzzle 





in Mathe- 
. maties—“Short Cuts”’— 
Yj Eas} methods which 
save hours of time 














I of Multiplication, ete. Discounts, In- 
tere Percentage, etc. Letter Writing and 
Bi ess Forms. Over 75 lessons. If you, 
cannot attend our school, all this postpai¢’ 
for $1.00. Adddress 
CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

Spartanburg, 8S. C. or Anderson, S. C. 

Remember that if what you wish to buy 


is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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HAVE not been among the woods, 
Nor seen the milk-weeds burst 
their hoods, 
The downy thistle-seed take wing, 
Nor the squirrel at his gathering. 


And yet I know that, 
The mute mouth 
rod, 


up to God 
holds her golden- 


That clump and copse, o’errun with 
vines. 
Twinkle with clustered muscadines, 


And in deserted churchyard places 
Dwarf apples smile with sunburnt 
faces. 


I know how, ere her green is shed, 
The dogwood pranks herself with 
red; 


SEPTEMBER. 


How the pale dawn, 
and through, 

Comes drenched and draggied with 
her dew; 


chilled through 


How all day long the sunlight Seems 

As if it lit a land of dreams, 

Till evening, with 
cloud, ; 

Begins to weave her royal shroud. 


her mist ang 


If yet, as in old Homer’s land, 


Gods walk with mortals, hand jp 
hand, 

Somewhere today, in this sweet 
weather, 

Thinkest thou not they walk to. 
gether? 

—-John Charles McNeill, in “Songs 


Merry and Sad.”’ 





THE WOMAN’S PHASE OF NEIGHBORHOOD BETTERMENT, 





Small Allowance to Daughters 
fied at Home—Young 


Will Usually Keep Them Satis- 
People Make Better Neighborhood. 





MONARCH of France, when 

asked to define the State, ex- 

claimed, ‘“‘The State—I am the 
State!’’ Someone has aptly. extend- 
ed the comparison, so might the 
farmer’s wife, when asked as to the 
life of the farm, respond, ‘‘I am the 
life of the farm.’’ And there we 
see how the life of the community, 
the spirit of the community, is de- 
pendant upon the life and spirit of 
the individuals who make up the 
community. We are able to estimate 
the woman’s part in neighborhood 
betterment. 

The greatest subject now before 
our rural communities is the new 
science called efficiency. Efficiency 
as a neighborhood science, can only 
be brought about by neighborhood 
co-operation. 


“Men, usefmllest in the world,” 
says Mrs. Browning, ‘‘are simply 
used.’’ So women are often ‘“‘use- 


fullest’? knowing it not, as was one 
of my acquaintance. Miss B. rec- 
ognized the opportunities for devel- 
opment in her local neighborhood, 
she loves the people both for what 
they are and for what they may be- 
come, so she is doing what she can 
to help bring about a real spirit of 
community-building. Every school 
girl knows that, however simple her 
achievement, the finding of a new 
flower, the successful making of a 
table dainty, or a simplé home gar- 
ment or the accomplishment of a 
hard earned school honor, she has 
earned from Miss B. sympathetic ap- 
preciation. As a result of this com- 
munity interest a successful girl’s 
club has’ developed. Every boy 
knows where he may exhibit his lat- 
est nature study find, or where he 
may give vent to the extent of his 
enthusiasm over the latest baseball 
game with full assurance of keen 
appreciation, or where he may con- 
sult a favorite book or periodical, 
or enjoy a fascinating game, in short 
Jmwhere he may find a jolly good com- 
rade, one who will sympathize with 
his trials, rejoice in his victories; a 
friend who will deal gently with his 
weakness but unflinchingly and just- 
ly with his wrong doing. From this 
one woman’s effort there has devel- 
oped a nature study club, an athletic 
club and a debating club among the 
foung people of the neighborhood. 


Changes Must Come In Order to 
Keep Girls On the Farm. 


Happy is the community that has 
such young women, who have found 
it desirable and profitable to stay by 
the farm. 





By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 


But if we are to keep the @irls on 
the farm, that they may do their 
work toward neighborhood better- 
terment, some things must be chang. 
ed. In these new days of science 
applied to work, many a girl leay- 
ing home to enter a business office 
makes a surprising discovery. The 
change from the old homestead to 
the office, is startling if not morti- 
fying. In the office she finds every- 
thing arranged for her personal com- 
fort and efficiency. She has a con- 
venient desk or table fitted with ey- 
ery appliance that will add to speed 
and ease. She learns that she is ex- 
pected to work fast and to work well, 
yet everything is arranged that she 
may do her work in the most simple, 
convenient way. On her return to 
the old homestead how is it? There 
she probably finds her mother at 
work over a hot stove, in a dark 
gloomy room, ill planned for work; 
she even finds her mother using 
primeval tools and working in crude 
inefficient ways. Seeing all this she 
is mortified, discouraged and the 
farm neighborhood loses one of its 
most valuable assets. 

The improvement spirit, like all 
other good movements must begin 
at home, from thence will go out the 
throbbing, heartening confidence in 
the possibilities of the community, 
each laboring ‘“‘over against his own 
household,” thus quickly realizing 
the community ideal. 

Frequently neighborhoods have a 
preconceived notion that there are 
no young people left, that move- 
ments for common good must nec- 
essarily fail for lack of leadership. 
Recently in one such neighborhood, 
where the idea was strong that since 
there was no one pre-eminently qual- 
ified for leadership, nothing could be 
done! When the call came, 40 young 
men, all ready for leadership, only 
waiting for the occasion, came for- 
ward at once eager and intent upon 
the new project. 

Years and years ago men of the 
farm learned the value of neighbor- 
hood co-operation in solving the la- 
bor problem. ‘‘Log-rollings,” ‘‘barn 
raisings,” ‘‘threshing bees’’ have 
been practiced since the early da 
The ‘‘quilting bee,” the ‘‘sewing 
cle’? are perhaps the extent of 
man’s effort to combine tasks for 
mutual benefit. 
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The Right of the Farm Housewife. 


There is a general belief and 2 
true one that the farm house-wife is 
over-worked;:; first, for lack of up-to- 
date tools and second, because of the 
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y of household helpers. In a 
great many of the farm neighbor- 
noods of the South, farm house- 
wives are compelled to struggle with 
the many duties of the household 
unaided. With the multiplicity of 
duties which the farm adds to house- 
hold labor, combined with the care 
of a growing family, a physical 
preakdown is the inevitable result. 
The relation of the industrial status 
of some of our own good friends 
might even be interpreted in Ham- 
lin Garland’s gloomy lines: 


“Born an’ scrubbed, suffered and 
died 

That all you need to say, elder 

Never mind sayin’ ‘made a bride’ 

Nor when her hair got gray. 

Jes say, born an’ worked t’death: 

That fits it—sa’s y’r breath. 

Made me think of a clock rundown, 

Shur’s y’r born, that woman did.’’ 


searcit 


There is another general belief, 
and a true one that a girl is happiest 
when she is able to maintain her 
own financial independence. I know 
a girl, the eldest of a family of ten, 
the daughter of a frail, over-worked 
little mother, who when her term of 
schooling was ended, calmly walked 
out of the home into an office, “down 
town,” for a renumeration of thirty 
dollars a month. At first I thought 
her act looked selfish. You say she 
should have stayed at home to be- 
come her mother’s helper. I am not 
so sure about it, having myself been 
a young girl and having enjoyed the 
pleasure of cashing my own well- 
earned checks. But I do recognize 
in that family one entirely selfish, 
unthinking person, and that person 
js no other than my young girl’s 
father who was abundantly able to 
maintain his daughter in the home 
and pay her in the form of an ad- 
equate allowance for her labor there. 
It is one of the hard things to under- 
stand, how a parent can calmly ac- 
cept the services of his own child 
unrewarded when he will pay a 
stranger for those same services am- 
ple compensation. 

But to return to the issue: how 
may the girl who seeks financial in- 
dependence and the housewife who 
is seeking relief from some of her 
burdens become mutually helpful? 
It has occurred to me that these two 
needs should bring about the devel- 
opment of a number of neighbor- 
hood industries that could be carried 
on successfully by girls. 

For example, why may not the 
Tomato Club extend its operations 
in the formation of a neighborhood 
canning association. The fruits and 
vegetables of the neighborhood could 
be cared for by this association of 
experts who would return to the 
pantry shelves of ‘‘my lady” a guar- 
anteed product. This would mean 
frequently the preservation of the 
product at the height of its perfec- 
tion while frequently the ‘‘canning at 
home’ may of necessity come in for 
odds and ends of time. 

In the same way a neighborhood 
bakery that would supply at mod- 
erate cost wholesome, delicious, 
lightbread, rolls, tea rings,’? buns 
and other delicious products, would 
be a boon to a community and 
would offer a moderate income to 
One or more painstaking girls. 

Another enterprise which might 
be undertaken with profit is a co- 
Cperative laundry. With a small 
amount of money invested in an up- 
to-date laundry equipment I see no 
reason why a group of girls might 
not clothe the neighborhood in clean 
linen every day. Perhaps no greater 
blessing could come to a neighbor- 
hood than a splendid active young 
woman who could go from house to 
house as a household helper, charg- 
ing a reasonable amount by the hour 
for her services. Mrs. A. has an 
Overflowing basket of mending wait- 
ing for Mary B. who is due on Mon- 
day afternoon. Mrs. M. wishes her 
house given a thorough weekly 
SWeeping on Wednesday morning, 
Mrs. C. would like to go to town on 




















An Adler Organ in your 
own home will be a never fail- 
ing source of pleasure, refinement, 
education and culture, making home the 
most attractive place on earth, paying for 
itself over and over again by bringing into 
your home life that which money cannot buy 
—happiness and contentment. 

Its value cannot be measured in dollgrs and 
cents. Think what a satisfaction it will be to 
listen to its sweet music—what pleasure to 













with the ones we love best. 

I firmly believe that if there were an Adler 
Organ in every home in America we would be 
better business men, better working men, 
better farmers, better citizens because of the 
elevating power of music, and because I want- 
ed to make it possible for every family to know 
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now in the homes of the people. The time has 
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my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn how you 
can have the World’s Best Organ—sent to your home 
for 30 Days’ Trial, without paying 
When you get my catalog, select 
you like best and I willship itatonce. Have it 
month free. Sendno money until you decide to buy. 
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| 
Thursday and Mary B. may be called | 


upon to look after the children for 
the day. Mrs. D. is expecting guesis 
for the week-end, and Mary B. is 
brought into requisition for the Sat- 
urday’s general home work. 


Here are only a few of the enter- 
prises which suggest themselves to 
me by which the unemployed farm 
girl may gain a little independ- 
ence for herself and may be keptein 
her farm community where she is so 
much needed and is a valuable as- 
set. But you may say that I am 
trampling upon traditions and am 
suggesting that fine, educated, cul- 
tivated girls become household ser- 
vants. Seeing the look of surprise 
upon the countenances of my readers 
brings no apology to my lips. Splen- 
did, competent, well educated labor 
of the hands never degraded anyone. 
It does happen, sometimes, that peo- 
ple have degraded the labor which 
they have undertaken. Such neigh- 
borhood co-operation tends to lift us 
above petty details, and out of nar- 
Tow jealousies by its very bigness. 
“Separate from others our lives run 
to waste, but we were made to com- 
bine with others and to find scope 
for our powers in administering to 
their well being.” “Instruments 
blending together yield the divinest 
music, out of myriads of flowers 
sweetest of honey is drawn.”’ 





Timely Recipes. 











SALMON LOAF. 


Remove skin and bones from a can of 
salmon, add a cupful of very fine bread or 
cracker crumbs, though the former are 
much better, a beaten egg, and a table- 
spoon of finely minced salt pork, and sea- 
son highly with salt and red-pepper. Add 
enough -boiling water to moisten and press 
into a well buttered deep pan and bake 
about a half hour. Turn out on a platter 
and serve hot or cold. Is a delicious dish 
served just this way, but may be improved 
by the addition of tomato sauce.—Mrs. C. &. 
Everts. 





CREAMED SALMON. 

Pare a dozen medium-sized Irish pota- 
toes, and cook until tender in boiling salted 
water, drain off the water, and leave the 
potatoes where they will steam dry and 
keep hot. Remove bone and skin from a 
can of salmon and put into a stew pan, 
with the hot potato water, season highly 
with salt and red-pepper, and as soon as it 


boils, add a tablespoon of flour that has 
been smothered in a half cup of thin cream. 
Pour slowly into the boiling salmon, stir- 


ring to prevent lumps, but being careful to 
break the salmon as little as possible, but 
to preserve as large pieces as can be done. 
Place the hot potatoes in center of platter, 
and arrange the salmon around them, then 


pour over all the dressing.—Mrs. C. §&. 
Everts. 
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The-Law” shoe and you'll find it honestly made of good leather through 
and through. It is a “Star Brand ” Shoe. 
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to show how it is made. 
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““Stronger-Than-The-Law’’ shoes 
are made for men, boys and youths 
at $2.25 up to $3.50. Iso for 
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‘*Star Brand’’ shoes are made in 
over 700 styles in our own modern 
factories. Every pair is honestly 
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are made by convict labor. 
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name of nearest ‘‘ Star Brand ’’ dealer 
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NE of the most gratifying things in the South 

today is the steadily increasing number of good 
county fairs. These fairs stimulate a pride in do- 
ing things well and are especially helpful in in- 
creasing interest in improved livestock. If your 
county is without one this fall, you should make 
up your mind not to have this happen another 
year. 





T IS both surprising and gratifying to find the 

North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention en- 
dorsing the State-wide stock-law. The writer was 
reared in a fence section and he remembers 
how much opposed to the stock-law were his own 
kinsfolk for a long time, and undoubtedly great 
numbers of our readers are also greatly preju- 
diced against it. But the fact remains that the 
proof of the pudding is the eating, and that where 
people once adopt the stock-law they never go 
back to free range. Another undisputed fact is 
that where the people have the stock-law, they 
have the best stock and the best paying stock. 
We can’t have profitable cattle till we get rid of 
ticks, and we can’t get rid of ticks till we get the 
stock law.- 





On Getting Home Again. 


FTER spending nearly three months study- 
ing agricultural and general conditions in 
the crowded old countries of Europe, it is 

good to get back among one’s own people again— 
back in a country where the people have all the 
advantages of a new land and can profit by all 
the experiences of the old lands. For just as a 
youngster may learn much from his father, young 
people from their elders, so young America may 
learn much from the ancient countries of Europe. 

Most of these lessons I have already stressed in 
the articles I have written. Of the two biggest 
things Europe teaches American farmers the first 
is that any system of tenancy is fatal to the de- 
velopment of agriculture. And by this I mean 
agriculture in its highest sense. We sometimes 
hear it said that “The farmer feeds the world’’ 
and I always resent the phrase—as if agriculture 
were only a sort of necessary evil for supplying 
food to people in cities and towns. The truth is 
that agriculture is an end in itself, and that the 
chief product of the farm is its human product— 
the sort of men and women it produces. And it 
cannot produce its highest type of men and women 
unless the man who tills the soil has the pride and 
incentive of ownership, unless he has’' the inde- 
pendence of sitting under his own vine and fig 
tree. We need nothing else so much in the South 
as to get more small home-owning white farmers. 

The second big lesson Europe teaches is that the 
farmer will always be poor so long as he is con- 
tent merely to grow raw material and let some- 
body else get the profits of marketing and manu- 
facturing. The paradise of farming is Denmark— 
the most interesting country I visited and one of 
which I shall write several articles later—and its 
great prosperity is due solely to co-operation. A 
day or two before I left, for example, I saw one 
farmer rolling up a hefty bank account on a thir- 
teen-acre farm. He had lived in America, and over 
here he had a 160-acre farm . 

“And do you now think thirteen acres enough 
in Denmark?’ I asked him. 

“Sure,’’ he replied. “I could get along with a 
little less; I’d not have to work so much!” 

The reason this farmer and thousands of his 
followers can make a better living on thirteen 


acres than many Americans make on 130 acres, 
is that he makes not one profit, as an American 
farmer makes, but three profits. He makes one 
profit on growing the crop itself, the raw material; 
then he makes another profit for converting this 
material into butter, bacon, beef and eggs. Then 
he makes another profit by selling these goods di- 
rect to his customers, a middleman’s profits. Then 
on his big purchases he saves great profits buy- 
ing collectively. In railroad rates he saves much 
by shipping collectively. 

In other words, he gets in profits from a dozen 
sources to which the American farmer pays out 
profits; and he concentrates time, thought, labor 
and fertilizer on a small acreage, which is getting 
richer all the time, instead of dissipating it on a 
big acreage which is getting poorer all the time. 

But all these things I shall discuss more fully 
in my articles on Denmark. Let me now add only 
that not only as farmers but as citizens there is 
much for us to learn from Europe. We think 
ourselves a very progressive people, but the truth 
is we are away behind the times in scores of es- 
sential things. Some of us think five months’ 
term enough for rural schools without compul- 
sion, when even Japan gives ten and compels at- 
tendance. We are robbed by an iniquitous tariff 
and a high direct tax rate, when we should shift 
the main burden to luxuries, inheritances and 
incomes. We provide no special banking fa- 
cilities for furnishing money to farmers, and don’t 
even provide a Torrens system that would enable 
them to get money easier, even under present reg- 
ulations. We have child labor laws that Europe 
looks on as almost barbarous. Medical inspection 
of school children is still in the future. Railroads, 
telegraphs, telephones and express 
charge us exorbitant rates, 
every 


companies 
whereas practically 
European government either owns these 
conveniences or keeps rates down to a minimum. 
And our politics has been too frequently nothing 
on earth but a disgusting scramble to give certain 
men the spoils of office and keep certain other men 
out instead of being a contest over principles and 
policies affecting the people’s welfare. 

But I am no pessimist. We are waking up and 
waking up very fast. And if the 150,000 progres- 
sive farmers and their families who make up our 
big Progressive Farmer family will join together 
in working for the things we need to make the 
South great, we shall get them. 

I am glad to be right in the fight again. C. P. 


The Fall Weed Crop. 


N MOST farms at this season weeds of many 
QO kinds are blooming and ripening seed. They 
are to be found in the pastures, in the odd 
corners of cultivated fields, along creeks and 
fences and ditch banks and terraces, in the garden 
and the early truck patches perhaps. To allow 
all these weeds to mature means that there will 
be the same abundant supply next year, and to 
allow them to die and dry up standing means 
that their one value, their ability to add to the 
humus content of the soil, will largely be lost. 

One of the jobs demanding special attention 
just now is the cutting down of all these intruders. 
They should have been cut before seed began to 
form, of course; but better late than never. It 
will pay to cut them any time before frost rather 
than to leave them standing. 

In the pastures and wherever it can be used 
the mowing machine is the best weed destroyer. 
A good mowing machine properly used can do a 
lot to add to the fertility of the soil. Whenever 
there is a little time it should be put to work; 
and it will pay to make a little extra effort to 
keep it going. Fewer weeds next year, better 
crops, better land, and a more attractive farm will 
be the result. 

In many cases, however, it will be necessary to 
depend upon other means—the scythe, the hoe, 
ete. This is more strenuous work and much 
slower than if done with a mower, but it should 
not on that account be neglected. Clean fence- 
rows and ditch banks not only add to the looks 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


of the farm but also to its profits. Even if it jg 
too late to prevent those big weeds in the barn- 
yard and about the garden fence from re-seeding 
themselves, it is better to have them lying on the 
ground and beginning to decay than to have them 
standing up, stark and impudent through half the 
winter advertising the fact that at this place 
lives a farmer who raises crops of weeds and then 
lets them go to waste. 

Get busy and level the weeds with the earth, 
It is paying work and the time left to do it in is 
getting short indeed. Put an old blade in the 
mower, a new edge on the brier scythe and be. 
gin at once. 





What You Can Do for Your Neighbors 
and They for You. 


T IS true in the final analysis that every man 
must work out his own salvation—that aq 
man’s prosperity and the satisfaction he getg 

out of life depend chiefly upon the way he man- 
ages his own affairs. It is equally true, however, 
that no man by himself can do all that is neces. 
sary to make all his surroundings agreeable, 
No man can live a natural, healthy life without 
being in more or less intimate association with hig 
neighbors, or without having some direct interest 
in their affairs and conceding to them some right- 
ful interest in his. 

The individual farmer cannot insure himself 
good roads, good schools, a good church, proper 
places of entertainment for his family, an atmos- 
phere of aspiration and progress. Yet, all these 
things are a part of life; it is necessary that the 
farmer have them if he is to live as he should. 
These things can only come through co-operative 
effort of the whole neighborhood. 

We do not mean that it is necessary for every 
member of a community to join in bringing about 
improvement along any of these lines—that is too 
much to expect,—but that they are matters for 
the community, and not the individual, to handle. 
A few progressive, earnest men or women can 
interest enough of their neighbors in any work of 
neighborhood betterment to make it successful; 
but these neighbors must be interested before the 
work is made a success. Hence, we are making 
this appeal to those of our readers who believe 
that their communities should be made better 
places in which to live and who think that they 
see ways in which this could be done. To them the 
leadership in this work belongs. It may prove 
hard, continuous, often disappointing work, but 
it need never be unavailing. It is a tendency with 
all of us to forget what we owe our neighbors and 
how closely our interests and theirs are related. 
We cannot make cur neighbors prosperous, or 
happy, or virtuous, and they cannot do these 
things for us; but we can help them and they can 
help us. Most of us need to be ashamed that we 
have helped so little and that we bave profited so 
little by the aid we might have had from those 
about us. For it is a fact that most people are 
not as selfish as we sometimes try to believe. 
There are, of course, some people who will stand 
out against any plan for making a better neigh- 
borhood; but once some person is found willing to 
make the hard effort of starting the work, the 
great majority will readily join in. 

Co-operation is the watchword of the time. 
Farmers are just beginning to repeat and under- 
stand it. There is no way in which it can be put 
into action more easily and effectively than in the 
working together of neighbors for the improve- 
ment of their immediate surroundings. There 
are a hundred chances to make almost every 
neighborhood a better and more desirable place 
in which to live. Look about you and see if you 
cannot see some such way. Then go and talk to 
your neighbors about it and see if they will not 

join in and help you. Talk to the most enter- 
prising and unselfish ones first; then, as you gain 
the force of numbers and enthusiasm, go after 
those less likely to help. In most cases you will 
succeed, and generally you will find that your 
neighbors are better people than you thought. 

Most of us would be glad to help other folks; 
most other folks would be glad to help us. We 
don’t see how we can do it, neither do they. If 
we could all get really acquainted once, it would be 
much easier. So, why not take the trouble to 
introduce that hidden side of yourself to your 
neighbors, and let them see what a chance there 
is for all of you to be useful to each other? 
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Breaking Up England’s Big Estates. 


ONLY WAY TO INSURE A STRONG, STURDY AGRICULTURAL POPULA- 
TION IS TO HAVE SMALL FARMERS OWNING THE LAND THEY TILL. 


By CLARENCE POE 
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HAT England is now most interested in is 
her rural life problem. At home in Amer- 
ica our thoughtful men in all classes are 
giving much attention to agricultural problems, 
put the interest in America is nothing like so in 
tense as in England. Well did Earl Grey remark 
here a few weeks ago, “There is a vast difference 
in the attitude of the public mind towards agricul- 
ture. Seven years ago it was a Cinderella. Now 
it is apparently being transformed into the fa- 
yorite Princess whose heart it is the ambition of 
gtatesmen to win.”’ F 
All England has suddenly waked up to a rea- 
lization of what Goldsmith wrote generations ago: 
“I]] fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 
A breath can make them as a breath has 
made— 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.”’ 


The Real Rural Problem a Human One. 


It is in the poet’s second line we have the dis- 
tinctive feature of current England thought with 
regard to agriculture: A realization that we may 
have an accumulation of wealth at the expense of 
manhood and that the real object of our agricul- 
tural awakening is not to benefit the farm but the 
farmer and that we need to make farm lands 
richer and more productive simply in order that 
farm life may be richer and more productive. To 
have a prosperous, independent, contented, well 
educated rural population—this must be the goal 
of our striving, and a mere increase in farm pro- 
ducts and crop values is vain and foolish unless 
it leads to this result. 

In the United States, it seems to me, we have 
thought too often of the rural life problem as be- 
ing simply one of saving soil fertility and getting 
bigger crop yields and feeding more livestock. 
Much of the ‘‘back to the land” talk looks no 
further than this. But the view that England 
takes is the view that The Progressive Farmer 
has always taken, and the view which Sir Horace 
Plunkett has urged in season and out of season 
throughout the length and breadth of Ireland, 
namely, that we must not only have better farm- 
ing but also better business, and both better farm- 
ing and better business simply as a means to bet- 
ter living. 

The farm was made for the man and not the 
man for the farm. The supreme factor in agri- 
culture is the human factor. We might have in 
the South lands richer than the Valley of the Nile, 
and their products might bring to every county 
the wealth of the Indies, and yet be of all men 
most miserable, if the lands were in the hands of 
afew and the great body of our agricultural pop- 
ulation were an ignorant and unprogressive ten- 
antry. It is not of bumper crops that a State 
should boast, but of the men who make the crops. 


England’s Agricultural Decline. 


What England is wisely concerned with just 
now therefore is not so much how to increase her 
sToss agricultural products, but how to build up a 
great body of substantial, well-to-do farming peo- 
ple, the backbone of any nation. The Boer war 
taught her a lesson in this respect. The physical 
examination of volunteers for service in that war 
showed that the town population, the factory 
Workers, were deteriorating physically. The En- 
glish soldier was not the man he had been in 
other days. The very existence of England, it was 
discovered, vas imperiled by the growth of 
frowded cities and the accompanying decline of 
& sturdy and vigorous rural population. Thirty 
years ago nearly one-third of the people of En- 
8lond and Wales lived in the country; now only 
about One-fifth. In this period the town popula- 
tion has increased from 17,000,000 to 28,000,000; 
the rural population has decreased from 8,300,- 
st to 7,990,000. The trouble is the big land 
he va The only way to get the people back to 
= liga to get the land back to the people. The 

ay which has dawned in Ireland, where in 


sie generation the big estates have been 
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C Ae strength and safety of the Empire. 
Onsidered as a system, the English method of 


land renting is superior in many ways to the sys- 
tem in vogue in the South, where the land is de- 
spoiled by a constantly shifting Negro tenantry, 
but the, English renter, on the other hand, usually 
remains on the land for a considerable period of 
time; in many, many cases he remains in the same 
place all his life. Most important of all, as con- 
ducive to this result is the fact that the tenant 
over here gets credit on leaving a place for the 
improvements he has made; or if he has allowed 
the farm to run down, he is charged with any loss 
due to his own neglect or inattention. This method, 
of course, is very beneficial and one which should 
be adopted in the South in every case where it is 
practicable. Unfortunately, of course, in a vast 
number of cases it is not practicable, but I sus- 
pect it could be worked oftener than we think. It 
is an incentive to thrift and progress, whereas 
under the present system the tendency is for 
the tenant to get as much as possible out of the 
land and to put as little as possible back—with 
the natural result that farm lands get poorer and 
poorer every year and farm buildings more and 
more disreputable. 


Big Estates the Stumbling Block to Progress. 


What England’s experience teaches, however, 
is that no strong agricultural population can be 
had where landlordism prevails, no matter what 
the system of renting may be. The Latin writer 
Pliny observed 1,900 years ago that large estates 
had been the ruin of Italy and were then ruining 
the provinces, and nineteen centuries since Pliny 
have only added constantly increasing strength 
to his doctrine. England realizes this and En- 
glish landlordism is doomed. The only question 
is as to how it shall be executed—how it shall 
meet a fate it has long and richly merited. Richard 
Cobden said a long time ago: ‘‘The condition of 
the English peasantry has no parallel on the face 
of the earth. There is no other country in the 
world where you will not find men holding the 
plow and turning the furrow on their own free 
holding.”’ 

Cobden’s greatest service to England, of course, 
was securing the repeal of the taxes on food, but 
he said before he died, ‘“You who shall liberate the 
land will do more for your country than we have 
done in the liberation of its commerce.’’ Other 
issues, however, have engaged the public atten- 
tion since Cobden’s time, and the great estates 
have continued the stumbling block in the way 
of English progress. 


Where Few Men Are Their Own Masters. 


In one day’s journey in rural England I heard 
of three estates, one of 10,000 acres, one of 11,000 
acres, and one of 6,000 acres. I have before me 
now the daily paper’s announcement of the ap- 
proaching wedding of the Marquis of Anglesey, 
age twenty-eight ‘“‘who is the owner of about 
30,000 acres of land.’’ It is said that 70 people 
own one-half of Scotland and 710 people one- 
fourth of England and Wales. ‘According to the 
returns of 1872, 2,250 persons owned half the en- 
closed land of England and Wales, while nine- 
tenths of Scotland was owned by 1,700 people and 
two-thirds of Ireland by 1,942 people.’’ And the 
situation seems not to have changed materially 
since that time except in Ireland. In Great Brit- 
ain in 1910 ‘28,238,445 acres under crops and 
grass were occupied by tenants and 3,907,485 
acres by owners’’—over seven-eighths by tenants 
and less than one-eighth by owners. 

Such a condition is naturally ruinous to every 
form of genuine agricultural progress. ‘‘This,’’ 
says Mr. A. G. Gardner, ‘‘explains why England 
had no share in the revolution which marked the 
last twenty-five years in the nineteenth century. 
That revolution has touched every country in Eu- 
rope except Britain. It has spread from Denmark 
to Liberia, from France to Servia. * * * It marked 
the breakdown of one system—the system of the 
individual unscientific and unorganized agriculture 
and the emergence of another, the system of 
collective effort, based on the application of 
science and modern invention to the industry of 
agriculture.” 

Mr. Gardner’s contentions are sound. Thrifty, 
progressive, scientific agriculture of the highest 
type is possible only where the farmers own the 
land they till. In Denmark, where co-operation 
has gone farthest, 88 per cent of the land is 
cultivated by owners; and Ireland did nothing 
with agricultural co-operation until the farmers 
began to own the soil they tilled. 

(Continued next week.) 
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| “What’s The News?” 








Told in Little Space. 


HE Republicans, after receiving such a blow 
in the Vermont election, get comfort from 
the result in Maine. ‘‘The Pine Tree State,”’ 
it will be remembered, surprised everybody by 
going Democratic two years ago by a small ma- 
jority—for the first time in its history. This year 
it goes Republican by about the same majority. 
The Republican victory, however, was due to the 
fact that there was no ‘‘Progressive”’ ticket in the 
field and that the campaign was fought on State 
issues, the Republicans there being the champions 
of State prohibition, and the Democrats its oppo- 
nents. But with the State election over, the two 
elements of the regular Republican organization 
are no longer united. The Progressives are put- 
ting out a ticket of Roosevelt electors, and the 
fact that the united Republicans and Progressives 
polled only 70,928 votes against 67,905 for the 
Democratic candidates in the State election, leaves 
Mr. Taft no hope of carrying the State with Roose- 
velt in the field. 
S £ § 

In New York, the Progressive Party has adopted 
an admirable platform and names an exceptionally 
strong candidate for Governor, Oscar S. Straus. 
There is great disgust in New York both over the 
humiliating failure of Dix as Governor and the 
continued attempts of Murphy, the Tammany boss, 
to name the Democratic ticket this year. If Tam- 
many names the candidates, the independent vote 
in New York will doubtless go to Straus as well 
as a large part of the Democratic vote; and in this 
case Roosevelt might easily carry the State. The 
people everywhere are tired of machines and of 
machine bosses. 

x * * 

The Roosevelt and Wilson campaign managers 
have both made public their campaign contribu- 
tions, publishing the names of all contributors of 
$100 or over. This is highly gratifying. If the 
people are to have a President to do their bidding, 
they must take a mortgage on him by furnishing 
his campaign fund. Heretofore the trusts have 
furnished the money, have given the funds, and 
have largely bossed the Presidents. Every citizen 
ought to consider it a privilege to contribute 
something to help s: read the doctrines and help 
elect the candidate whose success, he thinks, will 
most benefit the Nation. 

* * * 

Dr. Cyrus Thompson and Mr. Zeb Vance Walser 
having both declined the leadership of the Pro- 
gressive Party in North Carolina, the nomination 
for Governor now falls to Mr. Iredell Meares, of 
Wilmington. Mr. Thomas Settle, the regular Re- 
publican candidate will canvass the State in oppo- 
sition to State prohibition. Dr. Meares, on the 
other hand, will run on a dry platform and de- 
clares that even in Wilmington the majority of 
the people are for prohibition in view of the bet- 
ter enforcement of the law there. 

ez ¢ 

From representatives of both factions in South 
Carolina letters have come to us with regard to 
our recent item on the Blease-Jones election. Our 
only material misstatement seems to have been 
with regard to Senator Tillman’s attitude. He 
did come out against Blease just before the elec- 
tion. The Executive Committee is now investi- 
gating the charges of fraud but the Blease men 
insist that the committee is not impartial. It is 
a most deplorable situation all around. Speed 
the day when the voters may forget the bitterness 
of the campaign and the ambitions of individuals 
and begin giving time and thought to measures 
that are needed for the upbuilding of the State. 

* *k ® 

The funeral services of the late Emperor of 
Japan are now being conducted with great cere- 
money. Of noteworthy interest is the fact that 
General Nogi, one of the heroes of the Russo- 
Japanese War, and his wife, committed suicide in 
order that their spirits might accomparty that of 
the departed Emperor. 


A. Thought for the Week. 


T° I WANTED to train a child to be thrifty, I 





should teach him to abhor waste. I do not 

mean waste of money; that cures itself, be- 
cause very soon there is no money to waste—but 
waste of material, waste of something that is use- 
ful, but that you cannot represent in money value 
to the waster. There is waste of water, waste of 
gas, and things of that kind. If you would wish 
your children to be thrifty, I would beg you to im- 
press upon them the criminality of waste.—Lord 
Roseberry. 
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A DIPPING TANK OR A HOG WALLOW 


KRESO DIP N21 


_ WILL DO THE WORK. 


THERE IS NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY PIGS. iF VOU HAVE SOME 
JOF THIS KIND YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 
TANKS AND WALLOWS. IT TELLS 
, HOW TO MAKE THEM OF CEMENT 


KRESO DIP NOI 


IS A REAL NECESSITY 
_- ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK 
FOR MILLING LICE TICKS, MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB, MANGE,RINGWORM, 
AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES; 
_TO DISINFECT, DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE & PURIFY. 


ALL OF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBED 
IN OUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR KRESO DIP NO! 


PARKE,DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
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SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 














Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 








BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Brea under the supervision of an expert 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Every litter is closely cull- 
ed, nothing but the choicest being re- 


served for breeding purposes. 75 pigs 
and bred gilts for sale at farmers’ 
prices, 

Can also offer 6,000 pounds of home- 4 
grown 


HAIRY VETCH AND OATS 
At 6c the Pound. 

Soil for inoculation furnished free with 
every order. Can use 200 bushels of 
choice seed oats in exchange for pigs. 
ALEX. D. HUDSON, Newberry, 8S. C. 














BERKSHIRE PIGS Sixty nice pigs from one to six 
mo..ths old, sired by Carolina Masterpiece anda son of 
the Grand Champion Boar Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. 
Am offering the best of breeding and individuality at 
a reasonable price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

C. M. THIGPEN, Route No. 5, Tarboro, N. C. 








GHEE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





Live Stock 





and Dairy 























“STIFLED” COLT. 


How the Trouble Can Be Remedied. 


HAVE a young colt about 14 
months old, that has been troubled 
with something that I have had 
named “string halted.” It came on 
him about a week ago (the first time) 
I went to get him out of his stable in 
the early morning and his hind legs 
seemed to be so stiff that he could 
not raise them over a board five or 
six inches high. After getting him 
out of the stable, and after a lapse of 
about 30 minutes he got all right, and 
has not seemed to be bothered with 
it any at all since that time until this 
morning, when he had the same 
thing, but it was in only one leg this 
time. It lasted him possibly 40 
minutes or not so long, and he is all 
right again. I would like to know 
what it is and what remedy to apply 
to effect a cure. He is growing very 
fast, and I thought possibly that it 
might be due to his growing so rap- 
idly. W.. £6. 


Editorial] Answer: From the de- 
scription given we are practically cer- 
tain the trouble with this colt is not 
“stringhalt,’”’ but what is called 
“stifled,’’ or a slipping of the stifle 
bone off the groove upon which it 
naturally plays. It is most common 
in loose-jointed, growthy colts. 

This colt is growing fast and the 
tissues are not as strong as in a well- 
matured animal; hence there is suffi- 
cient looseness of the ligaments to 
allow the bone to slip out of place 
when the leg is extended backward 
and the parts around the stifle joint 
are relaxed. The stifle bone, or pat- 
ella, of the horse is the knee-cap of 
man. Leaders or tendons from the 
muscles are attached to the upper 
part of this bone and in the move- 
ments of the leg the bone plays on a 
groove on the lower part of the thigh 
bone, like a rope works on a pulley. 
If the stifle bone slips off the groove 
the result is similar to when the rope 
gets off the pulley—that is, when the 
foot is extended backward and the 
bone slips out of place the leg cannot 
be brought forward or upward. In 
the effort to move the leg the stifle 
bone may slip back in position and 
then the leg is naturally brought for- 
ward and upward with a sudden jerk 
which gives the impression that it is 
string-halt. 

In animals the age of this one the 
trouble is likely to disappear as he 
developes, provided too great irrita- 
tion and changes in the parts do not 
take place. When the colt is found 
in this condition the stifle bone 
should be pushed in place with one 
hand while the leg is pulled forward 
with the other, or by another per- 
son. 

It is most likely to occur the first 
few steps taken in leaving the stable 
in the morning, hence a little atten- 
tion as above may quickly save all 
trouble for the day, or until the an- 
imal has stood still for a time. 

Such a colt should be fed well on 





Ideal Type Berkshires 
Twenty-five pigs two weeks old, also eight 
gilts of February and May farrow. All stock 
registered and am booking orders for ship- 
ment October 1. 


WINDY HEIGHTS STOCK FARM, 
W. L. Vaughan, Prop., Sycamore, Virginia. 








The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 

Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row. Highest quality. 


R. W. WATSON, - Forest Deport, Va. 





POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. Forsale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 


good bone-and-muscle-making feeds 
like oats and legume hays and al- 
lowed to run in pasture provided he 
does not take too much exercise or is 
not inclined to injure himself in play. 

Rubbing the joint regularly with 
the hands; applying some mildly 
stimulating linament, or even an oc- 
casional application of a fly blister 
might be beneficial, although a little 
care and attention and time are like- 
ly to correct the trouble without 
medicines. 





Bog Spavin. 
HAVE a horse with a swollen 
place on hind leg, on front part 
of the hock. It is soft and does not 
seem to hurt him or make him lame, 





boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT - - Brooksville, Ky. 





but seems to trouble him in step- 
ping over stable sill about 15 inches 
high. Ms ae 


Editorial Answer: This is a seri- 
ous trouble, especially in light 
horses and when any effect on the 
action of the joint is caused by the 
spavin. 

We have seen little benefit from 
treatment except in a few cases in 
young animals and during the first 
stages of the disease. 

As near complete rest as possible 
should be given this horse for a few 
weeks and then he should have a 
good long run on pasture. Prob- 
ably as effective treatment as any 
is the old one of blisters. 

The blister may be made of one 
part of red iodide of mercury and 
four parts each of cerate of canthar- 
ides and petrolatum (or vaseline). 

The blister should be well rub- 
bed in for ten or 15 minutes with 
the hand and repeated in about two 
weeks. In the interval the parts 
may be greased occasionally with 
lard or vaseline. 





The North Carolina Berkshire Sale. 


HE second annual sale of Berk- 
shires was held in Raleigh, N. 
C. during the Farmers’ State Con- 
vention. Fifty-one pure-bred Berk- 
shires were sold under the auspices 
of the State Berkshire Breeders’ As- 
sociation at an average price of 
$24.25 per head. Taking everything 
into consideration the sale was a suc- 
cess, and even better prices were re- 
ceived than in the former year con- 
sidering the age and size of the an- 
imals sold. 
The following is a list of animals 
which sold for over $35: 


Selwyn Baron $37.50, to F. B. 


McInney, Louisburg, N. C.; Selwyn 
Baroness $45, to J. H. Mewborne, 
Kinston, N. C.; Star Masterpiece 


6th $36, to D. S. Matheson, Cheraw, 
S. C.; Lady Topper 5th $55, to J. H. 
Mewborne, Kinston, N. C.; Master- 
piece Miss 8th $54, to G. C. Jackson, 
Wilmington, N. C.; Masterpiece Miss 
Sth $48, to F. B. MecInney, Louis- 
burg, N. C.; Star Rival $39, to N. B. 
Bunn, Nashville, N. C.; Duo Dollar- 
mark $40, to W. L. McGhee, Frank- 
lington, N. C.. 

The following parties contributed 
to the offering listed below: Edgar B. 
Moore, Charlotte, N. C.; R. L. Shu- 
ford, Newton, N. C.; Cochran Bros., 
Derita, N. C.; Leonard Tufts, Pine- 
hurst, N. C.; W. D. Troutman, Trout- 
man, N. C.; W. W. Graves, Wilson, 
N. C.; E. A. Morrison, Stony Point, 
N.-€: 

With two exceptions the entire lot 
of hogs was sold to non-members of 
the Association. This is a good indi- 
eation of the growth of the swine in- 
dustry in the State. As long as this 
record continues the Association will 
continue to do good through the an- 
nual sales held under its direction. 

R. 8. CURTIS. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





If the livestock are not looked af- 
ter during the fall when pastures 
are dry and short, they may lose 
much they have grown during the 
summer. 





When the colt is weaned it needs 
special attention. Plenty of green 
feed and grain should take the place 
of the milk it has been getting. 





On a large per cent of the farms in the 
county the work of pulling and digging up 
stumps has been given a great deal of at- 
tention. The old theory that the long-leaf 
pine stump cannot be gotten rid of is fad- 
ing away, by the diligent use of prize 
pole, mattock and axe. Also a great num- 
ber of farms are being cleared of the rock 
by picking them up and hauling them away. 





=e 
OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


JERSEY BULL 


Sire Sensational Fern 4th, out of 
a Register of Merit cow, record 
422.8 pounds butter in a year, 


PRICE, $90. 


He is a beauty. Send for 


particulars. 


es, 


HOLSTEIN 
FRIESIAN BULLS 


From 6 months to 2 years old. 

Sired by son World’s Record 

cow; dams heavy milkers and 

high per cent butter-fat. 
Prices Right 


W. M. HANES 


Box 12, Winston-Salem, N.(C, 


PURE ANGUS CATTLE 
































Soy Beans. Best stock, low prices, 


A. M. WORDEN 


TULLAHOMA, - - - TENNESSEE 


SUNNY HOME FARM 


has three strictly first-class Aberdeen 
.Angus Bull Caives that we will book 
for fall delivery at $100 each f.o.b. carg 
Can also spare five top heifer calves at 
the same price. These animals are of 
the “French” quality and the choicest 
breeding. 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, 





Cascade, Ya, 











HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 

Spencer Otis, President. 

H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
Splendid individuals from advane- 

ed registry and heavy milking dams, 

at reasonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, IL 
Herd tuberculin tested regularly 

by U. S. Government. 


IF YOU WANT HOLSTEINS) 


Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- 
stein man, supply them. He 
breeds the Best and sells the 
Good ones. 











T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. 








PURE-BRED REGISTERED 

¥ HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
t The Greatest Dairy breed. Sené 
\ for Free illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 - - - = Battleboro, tt 


Angus Cattle—A few choice young bullst 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple 
Also registered Percheron stallions of th 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


ARCADIA FARM 


Tamworths Sold 





\ ee 








We have sold out all of our spring 
pigs, but have about 26 summer 
weanlings ready to ship after Sep 
tember 5th. They are out of fancy 
sows and sired by our great boars 
with a national reputation. Write 

for free information. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, 6a. 





Duroc-Jersey Pig 


Choice lot, from 8 to 4 months old, 
from mature sows. Pure-bred and 
registered. My hogs are as good 4 
the best. For prices, address, 


J. W. ETCHISON, - C. 


Cana, N. 
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DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 

For quick sale I will sell a few of ® 

finest. Am selling to make room, s0 & 
your orders quick. 


L. L. MILLER, - - Mocksville, % 





Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot 5 
Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnished | 





—Lee County News. 








Zene Hadley, - . Wilmington, @ 





Berkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks, 
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PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 

















“HOW THE HAY STACKER 
WORKS. 


An Implement Southern Farmers Are 
Going to Use More. 


HERE are 
types of 
[ shall merely 


so many different 
this implement that 
give a brief descrip- 
tion of the one which I believe to be 
best suited to Southern conditions. 

If you will lay your hand and fore- 
arm on the table, with palm up and 
fingers extended flat against the ta- 
ble, thumb standing vertical, you 
will get an idea of the action of this 
type of stacker by placing a wisp of 
hay on the hand and then raising 
it suddenly, keeping the elbow on 
the table, so as to throw the hay over 
the shoulder. This wooden hand is 
ten feet wide, the fingers eight feet 
long, and the double forearm 15 feet 
long. What corresponds to upper 
arm, shoulder and trunk, is a trussed 
and braced framework, mounted on 
two runners, so that the whole may 
be drawn from place to place by a 
pair of horses. 

A heavy rope runs from wrist to 
shoulder, and then passing through 
a pulley, goes to the ground and 
around a drum, then ends in a hook, 
to which doubletree is attached. 

Now, let’s see how it works. Here 
comes a push rake, its extended fin- 
gers raised a few inches from the 
ground, and bearing on them 400 
pounds of hay. The mules come 
steadily on, and just as the tips of 
the rake fingers pass those of the 
stacker, the driver touches a trip 
with his foot and the tips of the rake 
fingers drop to the earth, sliding be- 
tween the stacker fingers as the rake 
comes on, clean up, as far as the 
mules can pull it. Then back away 
and go for another load, leaving the 
,hay in a wad on the hand of the 
stacker. Now the driver of the 
stacker team speaks to his mules, 
end they, being old hands at the 
game, start out in a trot, while the 
huge hand goes sailing up into the 
sir, coming to rest at the vertical 
point, while the bunch of hay drops 
with a thump on the stack, where it 
is at once tackled by two men with 
pitchforks, who pull it and place it 
4 little, the first time human muscle 
has moved it. There is no lifting 
how, for the center of the stack is 
kept the highest. 

The mules have slowed up as they 
neared the plank lying on the ground 
Which makes the end of their run, 
and as soon as they feel the check 
they stop and step back, which 
Causes the rope to slack, for the 
Stacker boss has pulled a lever which 
Sets a friction brake on the drum. 
As soon as he gets slack, the driver 
unhooks the pull rope and whirling 
the mules hustles them back to the 
Stacker, holding the trees off their 
heels, By the time they have reach- 
€d the stacker and turned around, 
the boss, by manipulating the fric- 
tion brake, has let the stacker arm 
gently down, just to receive the load 
of the second push rake. And so 
the merry game goes on, until by 
Sindown they have built up a stack 
over 20 feet in diameter and 25 feet 
high and topped it off with green 
gfass fresh from the mower, which 
Will méld aud mat and pack into a 
Wind and weather-proof roof, good 
for a year if need be. 

When the stack is complete, 
knock up a single stake, hitch the 
team on to the end of the stacker 
frame, and away you go to the next 
Place, When ready to bale, set the 
Press by the stack and haul away 
he bales as made. 

This is the fastest and the cheapest 
Yay I ever found to make hay, but 
tan be used only when the hay can 






















be baled or fed out on the spot. If it | 
is to be fed without baling, the stack- | 
er will be used to pitch it under a 
cheap shed having shelters and racks 
ut the sides for the stock. 


R. S. PARKER. 





A Wood Shed Pays Its Cost 
Several Times. 

HAVE always believed in tele- 

pathy and if I never had before I 
think I would after reading 
week’s Progressive Farmer. Three 
times I have started an article on a 
wood shed and a wheel]-tray, (tho I 





last | 


didn’t know what to call it), but I} 


was interrupted each time before 
finishing, and when I opened the pa- 
per there was my article about the 
wood shed—and my questions about 
the wheel-tray answered. I wanted 
to know if anybody had ever made 
one, or if there were any advertised 
for sale. I had never seen one. One 
night for supper I counted the pieces 
and there were 137 on the table 
and it did look like a waste of time 
and energy to carry them back and 
forth and make so many trips. 
About the wood shed I have been 
mildly remonstrating for 25 years— 
but it took last winter for me to de- 
termine to have one. We had to 


of wood corded two miles away, but 
the roads, as we all remember, were 
hub deep in mud in many places and 


bad all the way, and I determined | 


then not to be caught in such a fix 
again. 


As Uncle Cornpatch says, “It 
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This is the “Thornhill” Wagon 


: The Wagon that MUST ‘Make Good . Pr! 


When you buy a “Thornhill” you take no 
ip risk, no chances. If any part proves defective, 
we will replace it, give you a new wagon # 

or refund your money. 
The high-grade hickory and oak used thruout, the 
unusual skill displayed in the designing and 
manufacture, make the “Thornhill” al- 


Sok ia most wearproof, 
TC) S eneaeadll Write us a - : 
ae a SZ; name of a dealer who 














ee? Se ne 
oes We ‘i 
LY sells 'Thornhills” és 
1 THORNHILL § 
} WAGON CO. } 
Lynchburg, Va. 





a = —— 
My Chatham Mill Cash 
iJ 

Tat or On Time 
‘. Grain Grader and Cleaner 
oaned free for 30 days—no mone : 
down—freight prepaid—cash or credic. FR EE 
It grades, cleans and separates wheat, oats, LOAN 
corn, barley, flax, clover, timothy, etc. Takes ad 
cockle, wild oats, tame oats, smut, etc., from seed wheat; any mix- 
ture from flax. Sorts corn for drop planter. Rids clover of buck- 
-¢ horn. Takes out all dust, dirt, chaff and noxious weeds from timo- 
3 thy. Removes foul weed seed and all the damaged, shrunken, 
cracked or feeble kernelsfrom anygrain. Handles upto 80 bushels 
ed hour. Gas poweror hand power. Easiest running mill on earth. 
ver 250,000 in use in U. S.and Canada. Postal brings low-prices 
buy-on-time proposition and latest Catalog. I willloan 500 
machines, “first come, first served."’ Write today if you want 
to be one of the lucky 500. Ask for Booklet ¢ -; 3 































HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


keep up eight fires and had plenty | 


ain’t all the men’s fault, for when a | 


woman makes up her mind to a thing 
she generally gets it.’”” So when my 
good man had to be away for several 
week this summer, he said “‘let’s talk 
over that wood shed for I know you 
will have 
We put it facing the kitchen, and as 
near as could be for a wagon to drive 


| Order stallions direct from thisfarm. Save twoor three large profits. We guarantee 


it by the time I get back.” | 


between it and the kitchen, and made | 


it 18x26 feet ,and as it woulcd make 
the cost very little more, 
high enough to have a loft. 
lately been covering some buildings 
and have put all the old shingles in 
that loft for kindling next winter. 
and the bottom is full of stove and 
fireplace wood, and it will mean so 
much for the comfort of the whole 
family, and I wish every farmer’s 
wife could remember last winter, and 
keep talking until she gets a wood 
shed. The cost is so little compared 
to the comfort. 





Don’t Let Soy Beans Heat. 


NOTICE heading ‘‘Why Poor 
Stands of Soy Beans?” in July 6 
issue. 


My experience is that soys if stored 
in deep bulk will heat enough to des- 
troy germ, and also if they stand for 
quite a while (sometimes only two 
weeks) in two bushel sacks will 
nearly spoil for planting. Soy seed 
should not be stored in bulk in bins 
over one foot deep. 


made it | 
We have | 


Iam a young farmer that has read | 


the bulletins and made the business 
a study. Cc. R. DEWEY. 





If our rural schools taught how 
to find the numbers of pounds of 
nitrogen in a ton of fertilizer con- 
taining 6 per cent of nitrogen and 
its value at 20 cents a pound, 
faithfully as they teach how to find 
the interest on $2,000 at 6 per cent, 
more of our farmers would have use 
for what is now taught. 





When Tommy had the tummyache, 


And the doctor came, said he, 
“Are you in pain?’’ and Tommy sobbed, 
“No, sir! The pain’s in me.” 


—Nixon Watcrman. 
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ee — The farm that sup- 
Q . “Siig On ee fg plies the South with 
FREE INN TS ny é e p Kentucky-bred saddle 
STOCK FARSI. ¢ and harness horses. 
: Terms and _ prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 





GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 


Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 





every representation and give life insurance policies. 


The horse you want is here. 
Our terms easy. 








z 
JERSEYS : 





_ 
Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat’l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; a@ 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


satisfaction. 

BERKSHIRES e Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. Sows of 
* Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘ 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 











160 Pigs to | 
7——Select From) 





Quick growth and early maturity 
are inherited traits, They make 
cheap gains—wide margin of proiits, 


: Collins Jersey Reds 
~ eemmene Rave those traits firmly fixed, Their 
1 ong, capa rames, Vigor, and 

as br n 


| prolificacy give them an unexcelled p 
money-makers, Satisfaction ranteed, Write for free ¢ z. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box U, Moorestown, New Jersey 

BIG BEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 


Booking orders now for great big showy spring pigs 
from 600 to 800-pound sows and sired by_ 1000-pounc 
boars. When writing, please mention The Progressive 


Farmer, 
E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 





You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there will be a regular 
rush of orders and they will be 
picked over. We always ship the 
best in our pens. See? Order to- 
day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black. 
















JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. TAMWORTHS 


Pigs, both male and female for sale. 





WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
R. 


D. J. Lybrook, Mer., F. D. 1. 





Winston-Salem, N. C. 








HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 





the world. We offer bred and open 
gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 


sonable prices. Address, 
E. J. PEAKE, See’y, Barrington, IL 





AGENTS $3 a Day 


NEW PATENTED AUTOMATIC 








CURRY CO 








Made of best cold _ rolled 
steel. Horsemen delighted, 
= Takes just half the time 
mM toclean a horse. Keeps 

itemeseem tne teeth always clean; 

x a noclogring with hairand 
dirt. A. R. Pett says: “It’s a dandy. Sold i4 last 
night to my neighbors.’’ Easy seller, Big profits. 
Going fast. Write quick. Free sample to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 8855 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 







PURE-BRED 
STOCK 
Service Boars and Elight- 

weeks-old Pigs. 

ALL REGISTERED STOCK 
Will sell sows bred to registered boar 


oO. I. C. 


Brood Sows, 









W. A. BLUE, - - Aberdeen, N. C. You can make money by advertis- 











ing what you have to sell in The 





cheap, for quick sale, | 
| 
| 
| 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS Progressive Farmer. You can save 


Spring pigs; open and bred gilts; bred gy a vere 
| sows, Best breeding. 1,000-pound boar at money by buying from our adver 
head of herd. Reasonable prices. een 
Cc. E. VANCE, - = - Calhoun, Ga, | tisers. 
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REMINGTON 


UMC 


Trapp mar 


All the advantages of 

the biggame arm with 

This Remington Cub can look through the none of its discom- 

barrel and see that it is clean. forts or annoyances— 

, The recoil does the work of reloading and ejecting 
instead of pounding your shoulder. Five shots—just 





and warns you when it’s time to shove in a fresh clip. 
You can never get in a tight place—the gun never 
clogs. Each shot strikes a one ton blow. 

F Simple action—simple take-down. 


' ; Send for a motion picture booklet explaining the 
3 Remington- UMC Autoloading Rifle’s big points. 


Remington-UMC Metallic Cartridges combine the 
highest velocity with the greatest shooting accuracy. 

a Made in all calibres for every standard firearm. 
When Remington-UMC cartridges are used, 
the arm is guaranteed to the full extent of the 
manufacturer's guarantee. 

Remington- UMC—the perfect shooting combination 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway 8 New York City 


pull and release the trigger. Your action stays open] 

















/ other makes. 


get the best possible results out of them. 


It is plain to understand why Winchester cart- 
ridges, generally speaking, shoot better than 
: It has to do with the reputation 
V fF of Winchester rifles. You see, Winchester cart- 
: ridges adapted to Winchester rifles are made to 

As the 
same equipment, organization and system are em- 

ployed in making all Winchester cartridges, it nat- 
urally follows that Winchester cartridges do the best 
Winchester cartridges are 
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TO SHOO WN 

Target practice with a fine revolver is a fascinating sport — \\ 

é knowing how to shoot gives confidence in an emergency and 

prevents accidents through careless handling of fire arms. 
There is no better place to learn and enjoy this pastime 

a than in camp or on outing trips. 

. There is zow an ideal arm for this purpose — 

i The new .22 calibre. 


COLT Poxisve TARGET 
REVOLVER 


Equipped with target sights, and the COLT POSI. 
TIVE LOCK that absolutely prevents accidental 
discharge. 


ACCURATE — SAFE — RELIABLE 


ee 
ms. 


eh WS 
Kor er 
N 


, “Sy 
Okt 


it 


or the powerful .22 W. R, F. (Model 1890 rifle cartridge.). 
i Catalog E mailed free. 
If your Dealer does not sell COLTS, send your order to us. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 









\ 


Of medium weight (22 ounces), with the perfect COLT grip: smooth, easy trigger 
pull, and chambered to take the popular and inexpensiye ,22 Short and Long cartridges; 














A CLUB FOR FARM WOMEN. 


Suggested Plan for a Neighborhood 
Organization. 


O TELL the farmer's wife that 

she needs social organization for 
herself and her neighborhood is use- 
less. She has always needed it; she 
has nearly always known that she 
needed it, and she is tired of being 
told it in philosophical terms. She 
wants the practical ‘‘How.”’ 

I have never had personal exper- 
ience with the club that I am going 
to tell you about; but I firmly be- 
lieve, that a band of enthusiastic wo- 
men should get the best of results 
from a club like this. 

There are two classes of member- 
ship. The voting membership is con- 
fined to representatives from 15 fam- 
ilies; for women of the open coun- 
try. Application for active member- 
ship is passed on by a committee of 
three appointed by the president and 
known only to her, then submitted 
for vote, a three-fourths vote being 
required for election. There are 
four officers: President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary-Treasurer, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, with ‘the duties 
suggested by their titles. 

Regular meetings are held at the 
homes of active members once a 
month—the time, place and pro- 
gram being arranged by a permanent 
program committee of three and vot- 
ed on by the chapter. The president 
may call special meetings at her dis- 
cretion, and special meetings in the 
form of social gatherings may be 
heid at the home of honorary mem- 
bers upon their invitation, and by ar- 
rangement of the executive council, 
which is composed of the officers and 
has general direction of the club af- 
fairs. The other only committee is 
a social committee of three mem- 
bers. All committees are appointed 
by the president. A majority of the 
active members constitute a quorum 
for business at a regular meeting. 

The dues are only 50 cents per 
month; and surely any one can af- 
ford to pay that small amount 
promptly. The constitution may be 
amended provided notice is given at 
the preceding regular meeting, when 
the amendment is submitted in writ- 
ing and read, and that each member 
is notifled one week before the meet- 
ing at which action is to be taken. 
Any member absent for three con- 
secutive regular meetings without a 
reasonable explanation in writing is 
dropped from the membership. 

That is the general outline of the 
constitution. The cost of a study 
course is light. A postal card brings 
a list of Government bulletins from 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., and the secretary 
sends in the list of members, re- 
questing whatever bulletins that 
have been chosen to be sent to each 
member. For reference books you 
send in a list of subjects on which 
you want information, to the Secre- 
tary of the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment at the State House. She ad- 
vises, and, when the list is made out, 
a box of the best reference books on 
any subject, or a box of fiction if 
desired, is forwarded at the cost of 
freight charges only. Some chapters 
buy books on home economics and 
thus build a home library. 


So far the chapter may seem the- 
oretical. The social committee would 
be as active as the program com- 
mittee, and the days are enlivened 
by suppers, musicals, holiday cele- 
brations—and even scrubbing par- 
ties, for some of the “irregular meet- 
ings,’’ are most practical in charac- 
ter. 

The club member can easily have a 
beautiful flower garden at a very 
small cost.” A 50-cent collection of 
nasturtiums in a bed of carrots, or 
a pathway bordered with thousands 
of petunias at a cost of 75 cents, 
brings delight to a whole neighbor- 
hood. Instead of buying garden 
seeds by the packet, order together 
at market garden rates. Also have 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMp | 






Pull Out | 
Stumps 


With the Famous 


Hercules! 


Pull an acre or more of stumps a day. ull an 

stump in 5 minutes or less. Don’t have loafer lan 
when it’s so casy and cheap to pull the stumps out? 
Make 1000% profit by using the Hercules. 1281.99 
the jirst year on 40 acres! €750.00 every year after, 
Let us prove it. % 


Low Price and Book Free! 


Get the facts. Read our book. Tells what 
all steel, triple power means. Shows man 
features of the Hercules. Shows many photog 
and letters from owners. Postal will do, 


’ HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
Centerville, lowa 


180 21st St., 











Every Time You See @ Rooster 
Think of 
GROUND 95« 71 > 
THROUGH 
100. MESH SCREEN 
80% THROUGH 
200 MESH SCREEN 


4 





You Are Wiser Than Your Grandfather? 


Do yourcrop yields prove it? If your soil has 
been depleted by continuous growing of grain- 
crops you must exercise this wisdom by mak- 
ing a proper selection of the plant foods with 
which to restore the fertility. e can prove to 


of plant food is phosphorus, and that the most 
economical source of phosphorus is 
Ground Phosphate Rock. 
Write us for the proof: 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Ground Rock Dep’t., 
COLUMBIA, - - TENNESSEE, 


Uncle Ike’s “All Wool’ 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 
Pay Dividends Daily. 
“There’s @ reason.” 








Please write your wants. Catalog 
Free. 
WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - - «= Charlotte, N. 6 








EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF i 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandolits, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahma, 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. L 





ar} 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol 


der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show aid 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,A.¢ 





THE VIRGINIA HERD MULE FOOT H0@ 

If you are going to put your money 
hogs, buy the best. 

The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardiet 
have greater vitality—mature earlier and 
cost less to raise. 

Our offering is the best that can be hat 
Largest herd in the South. All stock reé 
istered. Pairs no akin. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virgins 





EXTRA FINE WHITE ORPINGTON 
I have 50 spring-hatch White Orpingtol 
chickens. They are extra fine stock, and it 
fine condition. $2.50 each, and worth i 
First come, first served; order quick. 
E. 8S. YARBROUGH, - - Duke, N.& 
ne 
Deal’s S. C. Bulf Orpingtons at Half Price. 
Cockerels at $1 to $5 each. Pullets $1 to $3 each. Codd 
$3 each and upward. Hens $2to $3 each. Satisfactia® 
guaranteed. 


Claude F. Deal, Box C, Landis, N, C. 








Both Combs, Prize R. I. Reds---Breedesl 
young stock at summer prices. Satisfaction guare 
teed. Cataloguefree. Mrs. J.C. Deaton, Landis, %6 





CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Browl 


Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tea 





a ‘meat ring,’ each member furnish 
ing a beef in turn, so that everyolt 
is supplied with fresh meat the yest 


round at the lowest rates. 4 
MISS HORTENSE RUSSELL 
Leland, Miss. 4 















you that the most commonly deficient element é 
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gaturday, September 21, 1912. 


HANDLING APPLES FOR COLD | 
STORAGE. | 


Apples Rot and How to Pre- 
wy vent It. 









HE cold storage investigations of | 

the Department of Agriculture 
during the few past seasons have | 
prought out more clearly than be- 
fore the fact that the apple handier | 
will need to give closer attention to 
the conditions in which the crop is 
grown, if he is to avoid some of the 
gerious trouble that now confronts 
him in the storage of fruit. For ex- 
ample, it has been found that fruit 
that has been forced in growth de- 
teriorates earlier in the storage sea- 
gon than the same variety grown 
more slowly. The York Imperial, 









Ben Davis, Greening and Winesap 
apples from rapidly growing trees, 
) or overgrown fruit produced in rich 
: soils, or in a light crop, have broken 

down in the warehouse several 
weeks, of even months earlier than 
; the medium sized, more slowly 
. grown fruit of the same varieties. 

The flesh of the apples grown under 

these conditions shows a gradual dis- 





coloration, finally assuming a brown- 
ish color, which is generally attrib- 
uted to the freezing of the fruit in 
the warehouse. 

The practical way to avoid losses 
of this nature is to know more about 
the orchard’s conditions, to watch 
those lots that may be expected to 
break down relatively early, and to 
sell them before they reach the point | 
of deterioration. 








r? The investigations of the past year 
™ have emphasized more strongly than 
1in- before the fact that the apple scald 
ith Mais produced largely by faulty meth- 
oat ods in the handling of those varie- 
a: ties that are susceptible to the trou- 

ble. First, the premature picking of 
“T MMthe fruit increases its liabilities to 
NY, seald, as the apples that have de- 
ce | veloped a high color seldom show 

the trouble. Second, the delays in 
——= @estoring the fruit after it is picked 


causes the scald to develop earlier 
in the season, and with greater se- 
verity than in the fruit cooled quick- 
ly after picking. 

These two factors are more im- 
portant in causing the scald of ap- 
ples than all others put together, 
and the trouble can be reduced to 
&@minmum only when those varie- 
les, like York Imperial, Grimes 
Golden, and R. I. Greening, that 
ald most severely, are allowed to 
reach a high color before picking, 
te stored quickly afterward in a 
temperature not above 32 degrees, 
Mi Md then are sold early in the sea- 
} on 

At least three-fourths of the com- 
mercial troubles in the cold storage 
ony # (Pt APles are the result of handling 
be fruit roughly in picking, packing 
‘ee a id shipping, coupled with delay in 
ong. The apple ripens rapidly 
hen it is plucked from the tree, 
id the diseases grow rapidly. Every 






































































I, hour that the fruit lies in piles or in 
Virgins @ickages in the orchard, in build- 
sreul ngs, in unventilated box cars in tran- 
omingit Me OF Otherwise in warm weather, 
x, and . t is consuming a part of its life that 
a herwise would be passed in the 
ke, N. © Meehouse. Having a shorter time to 
—— 2 account of this treatment, and 
Price. e diseases having spread, the fruit 
each. Cogs By orates early in the season from 
ald, from decays, and from natu- 
C. death. In cool weather the ef- 
——— et of a delay in storage is not so 
reedersia Murious, as the ripening advances 
po rapidly; but when the temper- 
Ure is in the eighties and nineties, 
yR SALE delay of a week may shorten the 
C. Brot Mae life of such varieties as the 
a — Golden and York Imperial 
ville, Tee two or three months. 
————— B'Sases grow rapidly before the 
furnish = 8 Stored if it is confined in a 
everyo" atmosphere, as moisture and 
the ya air furnish the most  fa- 


rable conditions for their devel- 
ment. It is not uncommon for the 
ple dealer on removing the fruit 
> Storage to find much bitter 
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WOUMNAL ON, J -oIrthe 


—Quick!”’ 


(15) 9838 


Name 





*‘Phone the Doctor = 


* 


. 
. 
—————— 
. 
» 
. 


Get a Western Electric Telephone— ‘*. — Bookiet 
don’t letanemergencylikethisfindyou “ 
without one. The cost of this reliable in- 
strument is too low and its time-saving ad- “ 
vantages too numerous for you to class it as a 
luxury. 


° 
\ 78 
. 


Weslora -Lheciru 


Rural Telephones 


are always on the job, rain or shine, day or night. 
Absolutely dependable—that describes them. 


Complete instructions for building a telephone line 
Mail coupon for it. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Maaufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


in our illustrated booklet. 


Atlanta 
Cincinnati 


Oklahoma City 
Savannah Richmond 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 








Dallas 
Houston 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 





rot in a lot of apples that were ap- 
parently sound when packed. The 
trouble probably has not spread in 
the warehouse, but has developed 
rapidly while the temperature was 
warm and the air moist. 








The soft rot, which perhaps is the 


most common disease among storage | 


apples and which causes you to re- 
pack much of your storage fruit in 
the spring, attacks the fruit, not on 
the trees, but through some bruises 
on the apple after it is picked. This 
disease continues to grow slowly in 
the temperature of the storage room 
and spreads with great rapidity dur- 
ing a delay in warm weather. A loss 
of from ten to 30 per cent from soft 
rot is evidence that the fruit has 
been handled roughly, and that it 
was not stored quickly after picking, 
unless the warehouse has been very 
badly managed and the temperature 
greatly neglected. 
A. M. LATHAM. 





To Keep Sweet Potatoes. 
SEE a lot of the farmers are giv- 
ing their experience on how to 
keep sweet potatoes. They leave out 
two important points, to dig when 
ripe and to handle carefully. A po- 
tato is ripe if when you break it and 
the sap dries out white, but if it dries 
out dark blue you had better wait. 
Now about banking, I make pen, say 
for 75 bushels 4x10 and 26 inches 


high, like a house wall with plank | 


on both sides of 2x4 which makes a 
four-inch wall. I fill that with dry 
dirt during a dry spell, road dust or 
sand is best. Then for ventilators I 
nail 1x4 strips together like I was 
making a trough, bore some holes 
through each side then cut four fer 
uprights and four to run along bet- 
tom to center of kiln. Put some 


pine straw or hay under them when | 
turned upside down in center. Have | 
some hay and straw for center ven- | 


tilator. Put in potatoes, cover light- 
ly with straw and after they dry out 
put on about two inches road dust. 
When weather gets cold stop up up- 
per end of ventilators. 

You can use this either in a house 
or outside. Outside I had a paper 
roof over them. 

T. W. HALBY. 

Columbus, Miss. . 





So your boy Josh is an inventor?” 
“Yes,” answered Farmer Corntassel. “He 

has invented a lot of labor-saving devices.” 
“What are they?” 
“Excuses for not 


working.’’—Washington 
Star. 
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~ Red Cross 
* Dynamite 


Stops First Year Losses. 


Speeds Up Development 
One to Two Years. 
Improves Quantity, : 
Color and Quality of Fruit. Prtesrsphe4 | 
The illustrations herewith 
are correct reproductions of 


' photos of two-year old Bing 
Cherry trees 


Ay 
day out of same shipment. 
} lar results have been obtained all 


6 y, 
/ y over the country. 
y grams show the reason. 
/) afford to plant trees in spaded holes. 
Write for Free Booklet 


i} To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for removing 
) stumps and boulders, planting and cultivating fruit trees, regenerating 
barren soil, ditching, draining, excavating and road-making, ask for “Tree 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


‘aa, PLANT TREES WITH 
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WILMINGTON, DEL. 





Addresses of Experienced Agricultural Blasters on request. 


Dupont Powder Company. 
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THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 

section of North Carolina, ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 

in your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 
“TIT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 

Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N C, 


THM EE TRUS T- 















CRIMSON CLOVER 
Seed rye, seed oats, clovers 
and grass seed. Hay, grain, 
and millfeed. Write for prices. 


CARTER VENABLE & CO., Inc., 
Address Desk G, ~ Richmond, Va. 














Peach and Apple 
Trees, 2c and up! 


Strawberry Plants and Shade Trees, Plum, 
Pear, Cherry, ete. Sell direct to planters. 
Save 50 per cent. Free Catalog. 

TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., 
Dept. 8, ~ - - Cleveland, Tenn. 





Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and 
big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and _ investors: These 





aw 
OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
forrent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 











lands are low in price, fertile and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops. Write today 
for land list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY Co., 

Montezuma, Ga. 














ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, LIVESTOCK 


GROWING 
On the rich, gently rolling prairies of 
Northeast Mississippi give the intelligent 
farmer better results than other sections, 
where lands sell for five times the price 
our lands are selling for now. Write for 
free booklet and other information. 


W. A. HOUSTON, - ~ Okolona, Miss. 





| 331 Acres Alfalfa, Corn, Oats, Red Clover and Cotton 


Land—Tile drained, high state of cultivation, good build- 
ings for ail purposes, good roads, Artesian water, within 
two miles of good town on main line of railroad from 
the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 150 acres which has been 
in Alfalfa for past eight years, has a growing crop of corn 
now that is estimated to yield anywhere from 90 to 150 
bushels per acre. This place will be offered for sale at 
75 per acre on easy terms untill Oct. 31. If you are look- 
ing for a model home and farm, in cultured chris- 
tian, white community, write W. A. Houston, Okolono, 


| Mississippi. 
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Shingles 


Roof Your Building With | 


Edwards “REO” 


STEEL 


é No Freight! No Repairs! “No Painting! ’ 
No Labor Cost! No Extras of Any Kind! 
Write for Low Prices! 


A genuine “ REO" Steel Shingle roof at the 
bare cost of factory making, plus one small 
profit! 

Send roof dimensions and get low price on come 
pleted job. You will be amazed at how cheaply, 
easily and quickly you can have a No.1 roof. 


Outwear Four Ordinary Roofs 


Edwards ‘“*REO”’ Steel Shingles far outwenr best 
cedar shingles, corrusated iron or composition pa- 
per roofing. The Edwards ‘‘Tightcote’’ process of 

alvanizing and the Edwards Interlocking Device 

o the trick. They multipl¥ the life of a roof by 
four. And remember, no freight to pay, no extra 
materials to buy, no workmen to hire, no tools to 
borrow. Just nail *‘REO”’ Shingles on yourself with 
6 hammer—right over sheathing or old roof. 


Our $10,000 Guarantee Against Lightning 


Edwards ‘‘REO"’ Steel Shingles are not only rust-proof, 
rot-proof and weather-proof, but are also firee 
proof, You get a signed guarantce azainst loss by light- 
ning backed by $10,000 bond. We also guarantee safe, 
prompt deliveries any place in the U. S. 


Postal Brings Catalog and Factory Prices 


Don't buy roofing material of ANY kind till 
you've had our Factory Prices and Catalog, 





FARM MACHINERY. 


For Sale: I. H. 
Good order. 
Va. 





C. Gasoline Tractor—20 H. 
P. J. S. Smith, Stage Junc- 
tion, 





For Sale: 
ter, $25. 
$15. 


One No. 13 Ohio Ensilage Cut- 
One E. W. Ross No. lla Cutter, 
J. W. Bryan, Steward, Goldsboro, N. C. 





Second-hand Engines and_ Boilers 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Reck Hill, 
S.. <. 





Smalley Force Feed Silo Fillers—We have 
just received a carload of these powerful 














machines, force-feed or hand-feed cutters, 
with blowers or carriers. Write for cata- 
logue and prices. We pay the freight. T. 
S. Morrison & Co., Asheville, N. C. 
LIVESTOCK, 
CATTLE. 
For Sale: Two Registered Guernsey Bull 








Calves—Sired by Dimple Bloom. Js Ee 
Fletcher, Fletcher, N. C. 

High-Grade Jersey Heifers and Bull 
Calves—Rich color. Prices reasonable. T. 
E. Brown, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 





heifers. E. cC. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. Y. 

Three Jersey Bulls; three fine young 
horses; Berkshire pigs: two bred Berkshire 


sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





sail Ne gg our famous *“Tightcote’* Process. A postal For Sale—Four heifers, one bull,% Jer- 

bringsall. Giveroofdimensionsif youcan. Butif you can’t, ey. 70- ilo: 7 g > ine; 

send ont euywas for Pncceand Coste. C1 tats | SC¥-, [Oaton alo; 7 HL. oe eae urs | 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. spreader. Cotttage Grove Farm, Greens- | 
$24-974 Lock Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO boro, N Cc 








ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas, entitled, ‘The 
Value of Peas ‘and 
Royal Pea Hullers.’”’ 
Chattanooga Imple- 
ment & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, 








Tenn. 





For Sale at a Bargain: 
3ull (Mabel’s King). Sire, Sultan of Bilt- 
more. Perfectly gentle and easy to handle. 
Has proven a fine breeder. E. H. McKinnon, 
Rowland, N. C. 


Registered Jersey 





Holstein Bulls—Three years old. Dam’'s 
record, 29 pounds butter a week. $500. Nine 
months old; dam and grand-dam average 26 
pounds; $200. Others from dams untested 
for butter as yet, $40. 
Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va. 





STOCK. 











‘BREEDERS’ CARDS: 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 




















HELP WANTED. | 


Wanted: White Woman—To assist chil- 
dren in keeping house. A. F. Rash, Crewe, 
Virginia 








Reliable North Carolina Farmer and Fam- 
ily—On shares. General crops; two or four- 
horse. Good opporunity. F. C. Smith, Chase 





City, Va. 

Agents Wanted—$5 to $10 day easily 
made selling our new maps and books. Out- 
fit free. Send 25c for postage. Huse Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Wanted—Several good families with dof- 
fers, card room help and winder hands. 
Apply in person or write to the Raleigh 
Cotton Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 





Agents Wanted For 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,” ‘A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


The Progressive 








Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance te build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- 


well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, | 
N. Cc. Our reference: Commercial National | 
Bank. | 





Families Wantcd—We need a few fami- 
lies with two or more children over 13 
years of age. Experienced operatives make 
from 75 cents to $2 per day, according to 
their work. Will take either experienced 
cr unlearned help, and pay board of un- 
earned help while learning. Splendid loca- 
tion, excellent schools and churches, steady 
employment. Address Pilot Cotton Mills 
Company, Raleigh, N. 








SITUTATIONS WANTED. 





Position 
school. 
N. C. 


Wants 
or public 
1, Beaufort, 


Lady 
graded 
Route 


as Teacher—In 
Address Box 37, 





Wishes Position— 
references. Geo. 
Rural Station, 


Farm Superintendent 
Experienced; satisfactory 
L Thomasson, Chadwick 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Wanted: Position 
man—Hax 15 
white 


moa 


as 
years 
or colored 
ry Refere 


Adley, N. 


Farm Manager 

experience. Can 
abor; any ordinary 
ce exchanged. J. 


r 


roi 





1 


handle 
farm 


M. Williams 





ee. 


| —Percheron mares and colts. 





For Sale: 
months old. 
Point, WN. ¢ 


German Coach Mare Colt—Five 
Mrs. Elwood Mendenhall, High 





Ideal Conditioned Bay Horse—Part Per- 


cheron, sound, age seven, weight 1,150; bar- | 
ae) 


gain. Kelly, Cleveland, 





1,400-Pound Bay, Seven-year-old Percheron 
Gelding, absolutely all right every way, for 





sale. Win Wilkes Farm, North Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina, 
Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses 


and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- 


bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned kind. 
Stock for sale. Write me what you want. 
E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. 





Special Opportunity: High-Class Livestock 
Dairy cattle; 








sheep and hogs. Wilkes County Fair, Sep- 
tember 24 to 27, 1912. Book your orders at 
once, Walter W. Finley, North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C. 
DOGS. 
Fox Hounds—New list free. Stodghill, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 





Pedigreed Collie Pups — Mountain View | 
| 


Farm, Herndon, Va. 





Sale or Exchange—Three pairs full hound 














pups. Pair, six months old, $7.50. Two 
pairs, cight weeks old, $5 a pair. Je Me 
Rudisill, Cherryville, N. C. 

SHEEP AND GOATS, 

For Sale: Pure-bred and Grade Angora 
Goats—Address Samuel T. Earle, 1431 Lin- 
den Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

SWINE. 

Registered O. I. C. Pigs—From large and 

prolific sows. H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N. C. 





Choice Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Ten weeks, five 





dollars. Not registered. J. N Terry, News 
Ferry, Va. 
Registered Berkshire Pigs; Mammoth 


Bronze Turkeys. Jos. N. Smith, Taylorsville, 
North Carolina. 





For Sale—Cherry Red Duroc-Jersey hogs; 





all ages. Bred sows and gilts. D. A. Cov- 
ington, Gibson, N. C. 
Registered O. I. C.’s—Four months old, 





| $25 pair; no akin. Service boars, $15. Owen 
Bros. Bedford City, Va. 

For Sale—Choice Pigs—Three to four | 
months old. G. T. Schooley, the O. I. C. 


Hog Man, Hamilton, Va. 





Pure-Bred Berkshire Hogs—Pigs, 6 weeks 


old, $3 each; one tried male, $20; two sows, 
$20 each; two nice gilts, $5 each. One White 
Orpington cock and seven hens, $8; cock- 
erels, $1 each. Albemarle Poultry Plant, 





Mackeys Ferry, N. C. 
We are prepared to fill orders for 
Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a 


two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 
service boars. Write us your wants. Ref- 
erence: First National Bank, Yorkville, S. 
c. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 





Bargains in Swine—Registered Essex sows | 


Duroc- 
An- 


in farrow, service boars, and pigs. 
Jerseys, Poland Chinas, and Pork pigs. 


gora goats, pure-bred and registered, money 
back 


if not satisfied. Home-grown seed 
Right-hand and reversible disk plows. 

3 for prices. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 





For | 
the 


Prices to suit all. | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















































































































English and American Berkshire Pigs— {| 185 Acres Unimproved Land—Five 
Two to twelve weeks old, from registered from luyetteville. Cotton and corn iat 
stock, for sale, six dollars each. J. J. Drum- good roads. Price, $1,500. Alfreq A _ 
wright, Virgilina, Va., Route 4. Kethan, Fayetteville, N. C, » Mac. 
Berkshire Pigs—Out of prize sows; 9 1d For Sale: 216-Acre Dairy Farm—Comp| 
10 to litter; sired by prize boar, weisi:ng | Ten minutes from city of 6,000. ay Senn 
450 pounds, 368 days old. $10—$15 cach. sary buildings, machinery and herd, Owns 
Write for poultry circular. E. F. Sommers, | P. O. Box 306, Monroe, N. Cc. net, 
Somerset, Va. { 
| 50 Farms For Sale — aggregatj 
. ah Dg oy 
; > r TE | 15,000 acres of finest cotton, ¢ bed 
> T 1 , ton, corn, t 
POULTRY AND EGGS, j and all kinds truck lands found in this 
Single Comb Buff Leghorn Cockerels— | tion. Warsaw Realty Co., Warsaw, N, ¢ 
$1.50. Mrs. B. T. Bonner, Aurora, N. C. Wanted: Farms— Northern buyers res 
Pure White Runner Drakes—$5. White sign oe me “Seat meee with Owners: be n 
and fawn, $1. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, | write Southern H ve you to sell? 
x. c | Southern omeseekers Bureau, Bor The 
saith 1454, Atlanta, Ga. to b 
0 D} 
Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- > Sale-—535 7 " P 
horns, White Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, | 4, aa intavitie <a guvite hinnoane miles with 
hs Ne C: white reé sidences with tenant houses. fie mon! 
Penciled Indian Runner Ducks, $1.° Fawns lg elute elie ce ee $30.5 be Vv 
$1.25 and up. Order soon. Copperas Falls I Re Cae picks ’ 0., Ellaville, Ga, color 
Farm, Tullahoma, Tenn. Farms Wanted—We have direct buyerg, is a 1 
For Sale—White Orpington cockerels of pt RR gy orgy meer bs Tite describing be ca 
the best strains, at reasonable prices. Dan- | ?*®! xa Price. We help : 
; ert = el a buyers locate desirable property ¢ decid 
fel McKie, Woodlawn, S. C. ss Tee, 
f American Investment Association, 91 Palace trees 
White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large vig- Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. te 
orous stock. Write us your wants. Ran- “ i 7 2 <i ai ec 
dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. For Sale: A 375-Acre Tract of Land—(y 
ss Beech Mountain, in Avery County. Woug 
Barred Rock Pullets and Cockerels—April howe yen tg igh gies 3,500 feet, g 
and May-hatched, $1.25 each, or $12 per ey fairest. Ser Geter Glan mileg 
zen. yakw . s > ya. , . a nformatiy 
dozen. Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, Va write T. F. Seehorn, Lenoir, N.C Nn, 
Several S. C. R. I. Red Cocks For Sale— sagt ” ’eoae 
$3 each. Or will exchange for pullets of | , Get Georgia cy on dl land, good 
same breed. L. C. Eidson, Trenton, S. C health, good water, good people, good cropy, 
‘2s le ie Home-seekers should investigate before jp. 4 
Cook’s White Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, aividend ans ‘ne a oa al T have P 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds. Pure-bred. $11 Crago and price of farm. J vine ‘ 
' cannte 2 oe hj a 30 § ° . + S. Wimber 
each. Nannie Patterson, China Grove, N. C. Lumpkin, Ga. ys . 
| Dark Fawn or Pencilled Indian Ducks— 
| English or white egg strain, Drakes, $1.50; For Sale—1,600 acres Marion County land 
|} hens, $1.25. Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, Cen be sunt ) ee re 
| Virginia ond growth timber. Land lies well. Some 
ae : fine bottom land on place. Produces well, 
| Twenty-Five Show Birds Cheap—Black wae Vie ae $12.50 per acre, Box &, 
| Minoreas; some fine Orpington cockerels. i 4 
| Svewane > ” : Ao ona: 
| tee ae acai Yards, D. M. Sharpe, Ashe For Sale—400 acres, Harris County, Geor 
| si ese | gia, land. Improvements. Gray to dark 
Bargain List—My fiine flock White Leg- | soil. Clay subsoil. 200 acres cultivation, % 
| § ay > 4 4 
| horns, half my beautiful White Orpingtons, | °f ae vg yang 40 to 50 bushels 
| half my breeders, Indian Runner ducks. I { COTM 8° to oats; ale Coton as 
am over-stocked. Write for bargain list 92. | ee to $ tons = ae Price, $30 per 
| Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. | acre. Box 58, uena Vista, Ga. 
White Leghorns, Barred Rocks—Half- = For Sale: 150 acres Fara ite Cranes 
| grown, 50c. Marion Moseley, Jeffress, Va Crees ea Se Ie We of timber, 
| z ath ee Rode wie J both pine and oak, and other kinds: A fin 
Te ee ee ea es ee eo ee location for farming. No buildings on prop. 
ge i Pa ei eo ee aware &1 cach | erty. Creeks run through land. Close to 
| fea ak Geek ala go bao schools and churches. $15 per acre. About 
jon. eo > Se our, Cerro | three acres cleared. A. R. McDonald, San 
pics Pearce ford, N. C., BR. 8, Box 84: : 
White Orpingtons (Kellerstrass) — Big- : Sain % =e a ~ : 
| boned, early cockerels, sent anywhere on Pai Me oouks see at Ge it is 1 
oe ad to $8 each. W. B. Johnson, ly improved. One tract, 500 acres, for! placed 
| pea ice ale miles from. Barnwell, on clay road leading will D 
| Wanted—In lots of 10 or more, 150 April- | £9, page oetge Courthouse. | _One Brg is me 
| hatched Single Comb White Leghorn pul- | Miles trom Sarnwe', Cor ne | 
- hat ies ae = Terms can be arranged to suit purchase, space 
lets. Give strain. J. L. May, Prosperity, nw Q rell, & C Dp 
| South Carolina. H. L. Creech, Box 96, Barnwell, S. an ~ 
Orpingtons (Queen Quality), White, Buff. For Sale: Best Located, Best Improved j not be 
, 4 } Farm in Suwanee County—Contains {i 
Yearlings, $10 dozen; early cockerels and res. Fully equipped with modern fam 
pullets, cheap. Write Standard Poultry | 2°res- I Che 


| Farm, Duke, N. C. 





Buft Leghorns and Buff Orpingtons—The 


in the South. 
birds, 


best 
Show 


Bre 
$2.50 to $5. 


tced or money refunded. 


cord, N. 


eders, $1.50 


to 


$2 


Satisfaction guar- 


Ww. 


H. Cline, 


Con- 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





For Sale—Appler Rust-Proof Oats. 


Dobbs, Kennesaw, 


Georgia. 


Ww. 


F. 





Cabbage, 


Parsley, Celery and 
| for price list. Geo. 
North Carolina. 


Collard, 


M. 


Cauliflower, 
Strawberry plants. 


Todd, 


Lettuce, 
Ask 
Greensboro, 





One Million 
ties. 
One 
per 
ory 


thousand, $1.7: 
thousand. 


Seed Co., 


Strawberry 
Now is the time to plant your berries. 

75; larger 
Send 
Hickory, 


us 





N. 


Plants—All 

quantity 
r orders. 
Cc. 


varie- 


» $1 


-50 


Hick- 





Celery and Cabba 


5 


out. 


rieties, $1.2 


to close 200, 


Be 


000 


plants not re-rooted, at 


All 
e. 


fine 
wr. 


plants. 


Safe 


(half 
celery 


deliv: 


Plants—About 
re-rooted celery and cabbage 
per 1,000 


plants, 


cents per 
ry 


200, 


000 


all va- 
regular price), 
and cabbage 


1,000. 


guarantee 
Rochelle & Sons, Chester, New Jersey. 


d. 





2,000 Bushels 
from crop yielding 
The 
leading varieties bu 
now grow no other. 
ripen in early June 
needs them. Price 
29 bushel 
f.o.b. Cash 
Graham, N. 


best of all oats. 


Recleancd 


t the 


at a time 


in 10 


lots and upwards, 
with order. 





Appler 





beat 


Appler 
Sown in early fall 


bushel lots, 
85¢c; 


L. 


Oat 


all. 


H 


s— 


‘Is to acre. 


all 


the 
I 


they 
when farmer 


>in 


sacked, 
Banks 


olt, 








REAL ESTATE. 





Farms’ For Sale—L. B. Dail, 
N.. C. 


Mt. 


Olive, 





Lots, 
ville, N. 





Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
c; 





| Farm For Sale—W. 
Cc 


College, N. 


E. 


Ballinger, 


Guilford 





Farms For Sale—Terms easy. 
H.. S, 


liams, Clinton, 


E. C. Wil- 





Loans 
Title Co., 


Farm 
Estate 


New 


Negotiated—Address 
Martinsville, 


Ww. 


Real 


Va. 





I Have 


| Virgilina, Va. 


Good Bargains 
Write or call at my office. 


Real 
Drewry 


in 





For Sale—Small farm, 
Also 1,000 acres good timber. 


near good school. 
Prices and 


Estate— 
S. Seat, 





terms attractive. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 
For Sale or Rent—Fine farm, 2 miles 
from Middlesex, N. C Good buildings and 


| water; 35 
| Box 53, Carthage, 


acres cleared. 


N. C. 


Easy terms. 


R. 


2, 


| through property; 


machinery and ample work stock. Lan 
adjoins County seat. No ice, no snow. Gree 
pasture all winter. No dairy here; splendid 
opening for one; milk, 10c quart. For ful 
particulars, address, Box 145, Live Oak, Fla 





Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For. corn, cotton, general farming 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this pape 





For Sale: 1,600 Acres Beautifully Lev 
Land—Adjoining city limits of Americus 
ani half miles of fine graded reid 
through property; 6-room residence ad 
other buildings, in oak grove; one of tle 
most attractive in the railroad 


“State; r 
1,200 acres open. This is 


one 











an ideal proposition for subdivision into 
small farms. Price, for a short time ii! 
per acre; cheap at $65 per acre. Easy terms: 
one-fourth cash. P. B. Williford, Amerlels 
Georgia. 
————= 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





Booklet—All about patent 
Shepherd & Campbell, § 
Washington, D. C. 


Send for Free 
and their cost. 
L Victor Bidg., 








































For Sale: 200 Crates of Keifer Peart 
Three Bushels to the crate; three dollars & : 
crate. Cash with order. James High Js & vaca 
Whiteville, N. C. &roup. 
Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry essary 
ths, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4. Oyster Sie Well as 
Lime, for agricultural purposes, 46 scatter 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly ‘ 
S.C. edge of 
a to be 
Wanted—Fine pieces of very old ool have a 
hogany, or veneered furniture, ideo .. 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mi al eak 1 
ete.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. i accomp 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. 1 th 
dres E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint -Clalt ese p 
dianapolis, Ind. Wher 
——— 
alo | 
Wanted: Probationers — Applicants ” th ng t 
be 20 to 30 years of age and have one & ere 
in high school, or its equivalent. ae the ins; 
nurses’ home, single rooms, Full et ae 
lecturers. The Superintendent, St. 5 u've j 
Hospital, Newburgh-on-Hudson, New you fro 
ing a ¢ 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. @§ essa... * 
eae J 
" You Wis 
Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, shett aw 1s 
hand, Penmanship—Taught, by skille nm 
ciatsts in the Greensboro @fe not 
School Greensboro, N. C. No vacation B oon th 
tend our school if you want to 8 e 
good position. & great 
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'@ mileg 
n land: 
A. Mac. 


ania 
Omplete, 
ll neceg. 

Owner, 


Times. 
Ng over 
tobaceg 
this BEC. 
N.C 
——; 
yers for 
1 Owners: 
to sell? 
eau, Box 


—————— 
lalf mileg 
ay. Two 
es. Tine 
ell, $30.59 
ville, Ga, 
———5 
t buyers, 
describing 
We help 
rty free, 
91 Palace 


ee | 
Land—0n 
y. Would 
3,500 feet, 
six miles 
formation, 
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and, good 
300d crops, 
before in. 

I have 
uu in size, 
Wimberly, 


ounty land, 
ne lot sec 
vell, Some | 
duces well, 
>, Box if, 


yunty, Geor- 
ry to dark 
Itivation, 15 
> 50 bushels 
on per acre, 
rice, $30 per 


—On Cranes 
t of timber, 
inds.: A fine 
ngs on prop. 
d. Close to 
acre. About 
Donald, San- 


1d—80 acres 
rnwell; high 

acres, four 
road leading 
1e tract, 1 
ng 195 acres 
it purchaser, 
1, 8. C. 


ee 
est Improved 
Contains 42 
modern farm 
stock. Lant 
» snow. Greet 
nere; splendid 
art. For ful 
Live Oak, Fis 
—__ ae 


rayne County, 
eral fi 
egetables and 
od water. 
e-fourth cath, 
‘or illustrated 
iress Geo. Bir 
ion this pape 
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vutifully Levél 
of Americis 
graded 
residence ald 
e: one of the 
ate;” railroad 
open. This is 
ibdivision into 
short time {i 
re, Easy termi 
ford, Americus 
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MAKING THE HOME GROUNDS ATTRACTIVE. 





y.—A Further Discussion as to 


the Points to Be Considered in 


Arranging the Trees on the Home Grounds. 


By Prof. L. 

HE most beautiful and attrac- 
tive trees should be so ar- 
ranged that their beauty will 

be made as noticeable as possible. 
The beauty of the tree may be added 
to by placing it next to other trees 
with foliage of a color that will har- 
monize with it. Or the beauty may 
be very materially hurt by mixing 
colors which do not harmonize. This 
is a very important point and should 
be carefully considered by all before 
deciding where to place the different 


trees. ; 
In arranging the trees in groups 


A. Niven. 
there to ‘‘cut across’’ this place, es- 
pecially when you are in a hurry. 
But if there is a mass of trees and 
shrubs planted at this place there 
will be a reason for following the 
walk. By grouping them in these 
places a great deal of beauty is ad- 
ded to the place that would not have 
been there otherwise. 

By all means arrange the trees 
and shrubs in such a way that vistas 


will be formed, especially where 
there are objects in the distance 
that will be pleasing or beautiful. 


If high branching trees are planted 

















it is not meant that they should be 
placed so closely together that they 
will present a solid appearance. It 


is meant that they should be given. 


space enough for development, but 
the whole lawn or grounds should 
not be covered—a group of trees and 


near the house vistas may be ob- 
tained under the branches of these 
trees, but they will have to be ob- 
tained from between them if the low 
branching ones or the shrubs are 
used. 

If you wish to shut out some ob- 





& vacant place, and then another 
group. Considerable space is nec- 
essary to make the ground look as 
Well as possible. A few small trees 
Scattered a short distance from the 
edge of a group of trees which seems 
to be too solid in appearance will 
have a tendency to more or less 
break up this solid appearance. The 
accompanying photographs illustrate 
these points 

When planting trees and shrubs 
along the edges of roads and walks 
the 8roups should be arranged on 
€ inside of the curves whenever a 
curve is made. This really keeps 
_ from thinking that you are go- 
Ng a greater distance than is nec- 
sary to reach the place to which 
oe to go. If a walk on the 
‘re Speed sharp turn and there 
DS he bo 7 trees and shrubs planted 
" nside of the curve it will be 
great temptation when going along 





jectionable view from the house it 
can be done with small trees or 
shrubs if they are planted near the 
house, but the farther they are 
planted from the house the taller 
they will have to be in order to hide 
the objectionable view. There are 
always some of these views near the 
house, and the hiding of them should 
be kept in mind when deciding what 
kind and where to plant the trees 
and shrubs. And you must be fa- 
miliar with the habit of growth of 
the trees and shrubs which you use. 
Unless you are you cannot arrange 
them intelligently, you. must 
know just about how large a given 
tree will be when grown if you wish 
to get the besf results. If you wish 
to plant some that you are not fa- 
miliar with find out from your ex- 
periment station or some nursery 
about how large they will grow in 
your section and on soil like yours. 


as 














This is the time of year to 








give your stable, hen house 


and corn crib a good double coat of 
Sherwin-Williams Creosote Paint 


It will not only prevent wood ‘decay 
through the damp winter months, but it 
will also have a distinctly sanitary effect. 
And there is no question of the fact that 
a sanitary paint is advisable in build- 
ings where horses, stock or poultry are 
kept, as well asin corn cribs and other 
storage structures. 

Sherwin-Williams Creosote paint is 
made in nineteen good colors. It | 
spreads freely, wears well, and is 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAInTs €&VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 732 Canal Rd. , Cleveland,0. 





medium priced. This paint is but one of 
the many Sherwin-Williams Paints and 
Varnishes put up for every conceivable 
decorative and protective use on the farm. 

You will be interested in our booklet 


“Paints and Varnishes forthe Farm” 


It tells just what you want to know 
about farm painting, treating the subject 
particularly from the standpoint of econ- 
omy. Thebookletis free for the asking. 































requesting it. 


can buy for any use. 
apply them. 


Book for the Children. 





Buffalo 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Cleveland 


New York 
Cincinnati 


‘*Packed Full of Painting 
That is the way some one has described our booklet 
‘‘Handy Book on Painting,” which we send to any farmer 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil make the most serviceable paint you 
This book tells just how to mix and 
Tells how to determine the quantity of paint 
you will need for your house, the number of coats to apply 
and how to get the colors you want, etc. 
painter for important jobs, but every house owner should 
know these paint facts for himself. 
will mean money in your pocket and a better job of painting. 


Send a Postal for the Book 
Ask for Farm Painting Helps No. 438 


If there are children in your home or your 
neighbor’s, ask also for the Dutch Boy Painter’s 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


(Philadelphia, Jobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
(Piutsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co.) 


Facts’’ 


You hire a good 


It is knowledge that 


Chicago 
San Francisco 








Very careful consideration should be 
given this point, as you may plant 
some trees that will grow larger 
than you expect and all the vistas 
will be closed and the whole place 
more or less ‘“‘shut in’ from the out- 
side after the trees are grown. 

When a walk enters the grounds 
from a road or street, trees and 
shrubs should be planted on both 
sides in the corners. This will serve 
to make noticeable the entrance to 
the grounds, and will add a great 
deal of beauty to the place. 

Any sharp corners around the 
grounds should be filled with trees 
and shrubs. If there is an angle or 
sharp corner at the side of the house 
plant a rose bush next to the house, 
and some lower growing shrubs in 
front of it. These sharp corners al- 
ways hurt the looks of the place if 
left bare, and they really add beau- 
ty to the place if properly planted 
to shrubs and flowers. 

It is not desirable to plant trees 





in a straight line unless they are 
planted on the sides of a straight 
walk or road. It is monotonous and 
tiresome to see the trees on the 
grounds in straight rows. However, 


it is sometimes necessary to plant 
them in straight rows. When this 
is necessary the monotony may be 
more or less broken by planting 
groups of trees and shrubs a short 
distance from the straight row of 
trees. 


Try to arrange the trees, shrubs, 
etc., on the grounds in such a way 
that all parts of the grounds cannot 
be seen at one time. Of course this 


cannot be done on small grounds, 
but there is no reason why the 
grounds of a farm home should be 


small. If all the points discussed in 
this and previous articles along this 
line are carefully carried out the 
home grounds will be beautiful and 
pleasing to look at. 
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AN ADMIRABLE PLATFORM. 


Twenty Reforms Which the National 
Farmers’ Union Endorsed at the 
Chattanooga Meeting. 


T THE recent meeting of the Na- 

tional Farmers’ Union in Chatta- 
nooga Dr. H. Q. Alexander, Presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ Union was made chairman of 
the committee on legislation and 
drafted a notable platform which the 
convention enthusiastically approv- 
ed. The platform will be recognized 
as embodying much oi the notable 
legislation The Progressive Farmer 
has been advocating. Here the 
platform in full: 

1. The election of United States 
President by direct vote of the peo- 
ple. 

2. The 


1S 


election of Supreme Court 
judges by the people. 

3. The election of United States 
Senators by vote of the people. 

4. We indorse income and inherit- 
ance taxes as a method of raising 
revenue. 

5. That the rules of the lower 
house of Congress be amended as 
to make it impossible for the Speak- 
er and chairmen of committees to 
block or control legislation. 

6. That the banking laws be made 
in the interest of borrower as well 
as the lender. 

7. That Congress shall not dele- 
gate to individuals or corporations 
the right to regulate the circulating 
medium as is now delegated to the 
national banks. 

8. That the natural resources, 
iron, coal, petroleum, phosphate beds 
and water powers be reclaimed from 
corporate monopoly and be held for 
the benefit of all the people. 

9. That the initiative, referendum 
and recall be adopted by the nation- 
al government to the end that the 
government may be responsive to 
the will of the people. 

10. That the policy of the Govern- 
ment should encourage home owner- 
ship of land and to that end alien 
ownership of land should be pro- 
hibited. 

11. That corporations should not 
be permitted to own more land than 
is needed for the conduct of their 
business and not at all for farming 
purposes. 

12. That individual ownership of 
land should be restricted by grad- 
uated taxes and by absentee taxes. 

13. That immigration should be 
effectually restricted. 

14. That legalized primaries shall 
take place of political conventions. 

15. That stringent corrupt prac- 
tices act should be enacted by the 
national government and all the 
States making it a felony with heavy 
penalty for offering or receiving 
bribes. 

16. That a parcels express be con- 
ducted by the Government for the 
benefit of people. 

17. That public schools should be 
conducted not less than six months 
each year and elementary agricul- 
ture and domestic science shall be 
taught. 

18. That county agricultural high 
schools should be established in 
every county where practicable. 

19. That our agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges shall provide a 
course in marketing and distribu- 
tion. 

20. That we heartily endorse all 
legislation pending in Congress to 
promote vocational education. 





North Carolina Farmers Meet. 


HE Farmers’ Convention at Ral- 

eigh, North Carolina, was a great 
success. Nearly four hundred farm- 
ers came for three days, and they 
certainly got the worth of their mon- 
ey in many of the addresses made, 
and the opportunity to see the fine 
stock at the college, and the fine 
Berkshire hogs sold by the North Car- 
_olina breeders at their annual sale. 


Dr. 
admirable address on the use of 
ground phosphate rock as a source 
of phosphoric acid and ground lime- 
stone as a source of lime. 
it very evident, however, 


pulverized and that it is of value only 
to those farmers who are farming in 
a good rotation and are increasing 
the humus in their soil. In short, 
that this raw rock, while strong in 
phosphorus, is insoluble, and the or- 
ganic acids are needed for its solu- 
tion in the soil, and without them it 
will be a long time in becoming 
available. 

I tried to emphasize what he sug- 
gested in regard to the growing of 
legumes and the feeding of livestock 
instead of buying ammonia in a com- 


Hopkins, of Illinois, made an | 


He made | 
that the} 
phosphate rock must be very finely | 





mercial fertilizer, for, as I have often | 
said, the cotton farmer who farms 
in a good rotation and feeds his 
roughage and some cottonseed meal 
will never need to buy a complete | 
fertilizer, or one containing ammo- | 
nia or nitrogen in any form, and that | 
in many soils the only form of com- | 
mercial fertilizer needed would be| 
phosphates, and the good farmer can 
get phosphate in the ground rock 
cheaper than in the dissolved form of 
acid phosphate, and this for the | 
money crop, for the corn crop can be | 
best grown on a crimson clover sod 
and the farm manure. 


W. F. MASSEY. 


1 The Markets 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee 
September 12. 
Cotton. 























& Co.) 


Good middling 

Strict midding 

Low grades 
Receipts—bales 


Flour, Hay and 

(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 

High grade §.2 

Low grades 
Corn—No. 2 white, 

No. 2 rEEee 
Timothy hay, 


per bushel! 


Dressed pigs 
Dry D. S. ribs 
Hams, 





SAVANNAH COTTON. 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditor’| 
The Cotton Record.) 
September 12. 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottonseed, 
Cottonseed 


The market has been much more active, 
the movement of new cotton having attained 
more liberal proportions. The market has 
been variable and uncertain in tone, early 
firmness being followed by a slightly easier 
feeling, and finally another steadier disposi- 
tion toward the close. There has been a fair 


carload lots, per ton 
meal, per ton 











demand, at times quite active, and at the 
same time, there seems no inclination to 
hold cotton; it appears to be coming in to 
market just about as fast as it can be got 
ready. The whole question of price depends 
on the extent of the crop, and changing 
ideas on that point are responsible for the 
irregularity noted in the tone. It is very 
generally admitted that the world will want 
a good sized crop, but it is also realized 
that another excessive yield after last year’s 
16,0000,000 performance would be altogether 
too much again. General improvement in 
the character of reports during the month 
of August naturally led many to believe 
that the present crop might easily amount 
to 15,000,000 bales, and this was thought to 
be a little more than could be digested to 
advantage immediately on top of the last 
one. But a crop of say 13,000,000 or a little 
over would be well within the limits, and 
would almost certainly result in fairly sat- 
isfactory prices. 

Since the end of August 
doubt at all that the 
back materially. 


there seems no 
general crop has gone 
From practically all sec- 
tions come accounts of market deterioration. 

The Cotton Record, issued September 14, 
estimates the crop, with reasonably favor- 
abie and late fall, at about 13,450,000 bales. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
September 7. 

The weather has continued to be eid and 


THH PROGRESSIVE Fs 


The THOMAS Dise ,°r2, 





Grain Drill 





THIS CUT ILLUSTRATES AN 8x8 
THOMAS COMBINED GRAIN AND FERTIL IZER DRILL. 


The drill with four attachments will drill four rows 14% inches apart, each ats 
tachment with the down spouts from two openings for either grain or fertilizer, thugg 
sowing from all the openings, and giving double the tube capacity which preventgy 
any clogging, a very important feature when grain and fertilizer are required to bea 
sown in large quantities, as is frequently the case. There is no side draft. This deg 
vice consists of a single disc with a mould board so attached as to open a furrow of 3 
sufficient width and depth, leaving each side of the furrow of equal height, and® 
eliminates entirely any core or ridge at the bottom, thus forming a perfect seed-hbed, 
allowing the grain to scatter, and broadcast it in the bottom of the furrow. 
sides of each furrow being equal gives protection to the grain, leaving the i 
on either side, and avoids packing when the ground has been properly prepared tore 
seeding, thus giving the soil an opportunity to work down and lightly cover. 3 


Universal Force Grain Feed, the wideg 
and by use of the agitator especially dex" : 





Thomas drills are all equipped with 
range of feed of any drill on the market, 
signed for the South will sow rust-proof bearded oats up to four or five bushels 
the acre, thus overcoming what has heretofore been a serious objection with graf 

4: drills in the South where the oats are very hard to handle. The Thomas drill is also 
. yy equipped with either the marks or finger feed fertilizer distributor, which succe 
“fully handles all kinds of commercial fertilizer, the character of the fertilizer la 
PY determining what type of feed is best adapted. 


be Write for Descriptive Circular. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Southern Agents © 
| 584 Whitehall Street ATLANTA, GA, 


~~ PUI 

















) WORDS ( OF “WAGON WISDOM 


One of the first things school children are taught is, 


“LEARN TO DO ONE THING an 


: Twenty-six years ago Mr. George H. Geitner began to manuf : 
fture farm wagons—nothing else—at Hickory, N. C. 


~. Today he is doing a business that amounts to hundreds of tho 
Aands of dollars each year—because he did one thing well. 


Buy a PIEDMONT or HICKORY Wagon and get the benefit @ 
Mr. Geitner’s knowledge and twenty-six years’ experience in buildf 
the BEST WAGONS made. 


Send for free illustrated catalog. 


PIEDMONT WAGON & MFG. COMPA 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 





hot and farmers are now cutting the crop, 
as a rainy spell would now rather hurt the 
tobacco standing in the fields by making it 
take on the second growth. 

We have had no sales of primings yet in 
this market, but in the various upland mar- 
kets primings have commenced to come in, 
in a small way and are bringing compara- 
tively high prices. It seems that most of 
them are taken by the trust. 3usiness in 
old tobacco is quiet and nothing of special 
interest is going on. 


per barrel. 
barre}. 

of reamery butter, 

D 28c; 


White turnips, $1@1.60 
28% @29c. Fad 
2342c; Pre 


top, 
imitation creamery, 
Eggs, 20@30c. 
Mesa pork, per barrel, 
beef, $15.50@16. 
Wheat, No. 2 
for standards. 


$20 @ 20.50, 


red, $1.03%. Oats, 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert : 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, V@lj 


Sepetmber 9. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
September 10. 

Potatoes, per barrel, $1.50@1.75 for round, 
and $1.15@1.25 for long. Swee -ts, per bar- 
rel, $1.@1.50; yams and culls, 75c @$1. Yel- 
low onions, 75c@$1 per saciet: white, 50@ 
65c; red, 60@80c. Cabbage, $1.50@3 per 100. 
Beans, 30@50c per basket. Beets, $1.25@ 
.50 per barrel. Carrots, $1@1.25 per barrel. 
Cucumbers, $2@3.50 per barrel. Cauliflower, 
$1@1.75 per barrel for short-cut. Corn, 
$1.25@1.50 per 100. Celery, 10@30c per 
dozen. Chickory, 50@75c per barrel. Egg- 
plant, $1@1.50 per barrel. Lettuce, 50c@$1 
per barrel. Lima beans, 35@75c per basket. 
Mushrooms, $1.50@3 per 4-tb basket. Okra, 
75c@$1.25 per basket. Oysterplant, $3@4 
per 100 Peas, 75¢c@$1.25 per basket Pep- 
pers, green, 50@75c per barrel. Parsley, 30 
@60c per crate. Romaine, 50c@$1 per bar- 
rel. Radishes, $1 per 100. Squash, 50@75c 


Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Heifers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Cows—Best, 

Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Bulls, per cwt 
Calves—Extra, 

Medium, 

Dairy cows 

Hogs—Best, 
Good 
sows and stags 

Sheep—Best, 
Common to fair 
Lambs ... 


per 
per 





jay, September 21, 1912. 
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HE Shop-Man is out in the coun- 


| try these days, doing his best to 
; ¢ from work of all kinds, and en- 
ieying the exertion very much. 


F It is a good thing for folks to rest, 


have a little time to turn aside | 
sem the well-worn paths of accus- 
med labor and look for new ex-, 


ences; but too much resting be- 


spmes pretty hard work, and there | 
is certain to come before long a de- 


Mire for the old duties and the old 
leforts. Men were made to work— 
Where is no escaping that conclusion. 
. in our hearts we all have a 


Peontempt for the man who is not en- | 

ed in some kind of useful labor— | 
(who is not doing something to help | 
When our | 
‘work seems exceptionally hard, or | 


self and his fellows. 


pecome unusually tired, we may 
such man’s freedom from toil, 
not the poorest of us who is 


y doing a man’s work would ex- | 
age places with such a fellow. I | 


“man” and “‘fellow’’ deliberately, 
semembering Pope’s line: ‘Worth 


es the man and want of it the | # 


low.” 


¢ would be presumption in me, a 

» man, to say that just as there 
sre worthless fellows, there are ‘‘fel- 
lowines” or “‘fellowettes,” or some 

h things—petted, spoiled, useless 
young ladies who 
Bpise the cares and duties of real 
womanhood, and who seem to im- 
meine that they were born only to 
Phave a good time’’ so I shall not 
say it. But I don’t mind admitting 
hat I sometimes think it. 

Se ¢ 


| These ideas have suggested to 
Me two things.- The first is a con- 
viction which I have long held and 
@ which is strengthened every time 
spend a week or so on the farm, 

at many farmers do a great deal of 
ecessary and unprofitable work. 

| While I believe that work is a 
food thing and that every human 
ing should have his share of re- 
sibility and effort, I do not be- 

8 that too much work is good 
Woanyone or that work which 
I no return is a thing to be 
esired. There are too many coun- 
fy people who have to work harder 
fan they should and who get less 
W it than they are entitled to. I 
Ormed this opinion first when as a 
W I had to do a lot of this work 
yself; and all my experience and 
servation since have strengthened 


"This is true for two reasons. One 

‘them is the fact that so many of 
® Who farm do a large part of our 
forein-an unnecessarily hard fash- 

and do much work that we 
Ould not do at all. We put our 
to work and let our brains 
in idle. For example, the farm- 
Pcltivates his young corn with a 
ep, going twice across the field 
= every row, when he could use a 
mioothing harrow and do _ better 
with less than half the labor. 
# the housewife sets her work table 
p Oe corner of the kitchen and 
her food supplies in another, 
ma'so has to walk across the kitchen 
B® dozen times every day, when she 
@uld put the two together and save 
these steps. Labor of this kind 
®not a thing to be proud of, and is 
ly but vexation of spirit and 
"ess to the flesh. 

Mt we have said so much on this 
mbject that it may seem ungracious 
mw tepeat it at every turn, even tho 

“anot refrain from again urging 
reader—especially the reader 
m0se main wealth is in his ability 

Work and to think—to consider 

question Seriously and see if he 
@not make his labor count for 
re, if he cannot accomplish mors 
eit and get more for it. 

#4e other reason why we farmers 


neat and smooth in appearance. 
*t., low enough to énable the attendant to tie the bale with- 


(19) 227 


The LHC pull power press has a greater capacity 
than.any other horse press of its size. It is also easier 
onthe horses. The stepover is the lowest and narrowest 


_.\ made and the horses are pulling no load when they cross 


The IHC hay press has an adjustable bale tension 
which insures compact bales. It is fitted with a roller 
“tucker that turns in all straggling ends, so that the bale is 
The bale chamber is 


(,out walking round the machine. 


HERE is always a ready market at a good price 
for baled hay. It occupies only about one-fifth 
the space of loots hay. Itcan be handled easily. 

It prevents waste and it retains its fullfood value. Many 
farmers are making hay the big cash crop of their farms, 
not only because of the high profits it brings at the 
present market value, but because as a rotation crop it 
renews the richness of the soil. These farmers make all 
the profitthemselves. They feed their own stock silage 
and shredded corn stover which are just as good as hay 
and they sell their high-priced hay. A big majority of 
these farmers ; 


Use IHC Hay Presses 


the only presses on the market today which fill the need 
of the individual farmer. Like all ather I H C machine 
lines, our hay press line is complete. You can getI HC 
ull power presses requiring either one or two horses} 
H C motor presses using 3, 4, or 6-horse I H C engine. 
Both styles have three separate bale chamber sizes, 
14x18 inches, 16 x18 inches, 17 x 22 inches. 


The I HC motor press consists of a bale chamber and 


~anlHeC engine, mounted together on substantial trucks. 


It is easily moved from place to place, can be backed to 
the stack or barn and is always ready for work. The 
engine does not need a manto watchit. Give it an ample 
supply of fuel and water, see that it has plenty of oil and 
it needs no other attention. There is no danger of fire 
becatse there are no flying sparks, nor is there any smoke 
or soot to interfere with the comfort or efficiency of the 
workers. The engine is detachable. Two extra wheels, 
an axle, and a belt pulley are furnished, so that when not 
baling hay you have a regular portable I H C engine, 
which can be used the year around to run a small thresher 
or shredder, saw wood, pump water, generate electric 
light, shell corn, grind feed, or separate cream, or to 
run any other farm machine for which its power makes 
it suitable. Two perfect machines inone. Now is the 
time to get ready for your haying. Make it a big money 
crop. Call on the THC local dealer in your town or 
write for an IH C hay press catalogue. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
Chicago USA 
IHC Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of 
charge to all, the best information obtainable on 
better farming. If you have any worthy questions 
concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irrigation 
fertilizers, etc., make your inquiries specific and 
send them to IHC Service Bureau, Harvester Build- 
ing, Chicago, USA 





shirk and de- | 
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| 
have to work too hard is that we do | 


not get a fair return for what we 
actually accomplish. This is true of | 
all of us, good farmers and bad, rich 
and poor, studious and unthoughtful. | 
Other people get too large a share 
of the profits from the crops we 
grow, the stock we raise, the labor | 
we perform. Here again is a place 
where we must put our minds to} 
work. We must do some sound, | 
hard, unbiased thinking about polit- | 
ical and economic subjects to see} 
where the trouble lies, and then we 
must do a whole lot of hard, perse- | 
vering constructive work to bring | 
about such a readjustment of con-| 
ditions as will give us a juster share 
of the wealth we produce. To these | 
subjects we hope to give more de-| 
tailed discussion in later issues 
s* * 

The second thing impelling me to | 
write along this line was a quotation | 
from William Morris whieh I ran | 
across in a magazine this morning. 
Speaking of the people of an ideal’ 
village, the great dreamer and doer 
said: 


“Thus, then lived this folk, 
in much plenty and ease of life, 
tho not delicately nor desiring 
things without measure. They 
wrought with their hands and 
wearied themselves: and they 
rested from their toil and rest- 
ed and were merry: tomorrow 
was not a burden to them, nor 
yesterday a thing they would 
fain forget: life shamed them 
not, nor did death make them 
afraid.’’ 





Such is the vision of country life 
some of us glimpse occasionally, such | 
the ideal toward which we strive. 
Surely, in this richly dowered land of 
ours, with their labor wisely direct- | 
ed toward a certain aim and intel- 
ligently done to bring about desired 
results, and with due thought given 
to the juster distribution as well as 
to the greater production of wealth, 
it is quite possible -for the farmers, 
the men who do the actual work of 
tilling the soil, to live “in much 
plenty and ease of life,’ to have 
abundance with which to make mer- 
ry and to be able, after they have 
by their toil wearied themselves, to 
rest and to think and to develop the 
finest and best that is in them. 


I, for one, tannot but believe it. 
The change will come slowly, almost 





From Alaska to Florida 
—in city and country— 
Amatite Roofing gives the 
same genuine eéatisfaction 
and lasting service. 

If you intend to build, 
use Amatite. You will do 
away not only with all roof- 
ing troubles, but with all 
unnecessary roofing expense, 
because Amatite zeeds no 
painting or attention after it 

zs laid. . 


New York 


Chicago 
8t. Louis Cleveland 
Kansas Oit; 








Minneapol 
Londom, 


The United States ¢ Canada 
Is Giving Satisfaction 


It has a wear-resisting 
mineral surface on top in- 
stead of paint. Amatite is 
easy to lay, fire retardant, 
attractive and absolutely 
waterproof, 

Free Sample 

Send for sample and make 
roofing cnmparisons, and 
-know roofing before you 
buy. The man who knows, 
buys Amatite—always. 








Barrett Manufacturing Company 


Bostou 
Oincinnath 
rleans Seattle 


Philade!phia 
Pittsbur, 
3s New 


England 








imperceptibly; but just so surely as 


the farmers of the South put more | 
thought into their work, striving to | 


do away with useless efforts and to 


make those put forth accomplish the | 


most possible, studying their work 
and the results of it as well as the 
great public questions of the time, 
just that surely will they find, not 
idleness, but prosperity and leisure 
for study and recreation, and just 
that surely will this Southland of 
ours progress from its present con- 
dition toward the happy state of the 
imaginary land of which William 
Morris wrote. 


| A Chance to Make Money 


Young people who wish profitable 
| employment during the summer and 
fall months should correspond with 
our Circulation Department. We will 
pay well for the securing of new sub- 
scriptions and the renewal of old 
ones. Energetic boys and girls can 
make good money at this work. 
Write today to Circulation Manager, 
The Progressive Farmer, for full 
particulars, and get ready at once 
for the subscription season. 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is a national weekly devoted to agriculture as a great business industry. 


We will mail you a copy of 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


(The Oldest Agricultural Journal in the World) 


every week from now until February 1, 1913 
For 25 cents— half price 
HE oldest agricultural journal in the world changed hands a year ago. It has been issued for 80 years; yet in 


this last year 60,000 more farmers than ever before have begun to buy it. We offer it to you on trial for 
four months for 25 cents — half price. 


It is the answer to 





a demand. In England “the country gentleman” is a man of means, with estates cultivated by others. In America today “the 
country gentleman” is the business farmer. Here the efficient owners of farms do not differ socially or intellectually from the 





heads of factories or commercial houses. They are business men. ; 
nd these are days of rapid changes—in cultivation, in marketing, in farm management, in government agricultural poli- 


cies, in rural life. 


Many a farmer gets little more than 30 cents out of every dollar he ought to have. 


he middlemen get a | 


lot of it. More goes because of wrongful taxation, too great overhead expense, and failure of the farm to yield all it would. 


To help our readers solve scores of problems, both national and local, we spare no expense. 
to-the-minute and down-to-the-ground information and advice. 


They write sound common-sense, and they write it clearly. 


year. We believe you want the benefit of all this. You can try it for seventeen weeks for only 25 cents. This is solely 
a trial offer—it never will be repeated. 


We get and print up- 


Our experts are men in the field, the dairy, the orchard, 


To give you their practical experience we spend $75,000 a 





Four Regular Weekly Departments, Alone Worth the Subscription Price 


Women’s Cares, Comforts, 
Clothes and Cooking 


Our departments for women appeal 
directly to the woman in the country. They 
include four regular features, all ably 
written: (1) Practical Talks by a country 
woman of experience on problems of the 
hired man and hired girl, training of chil- 
dren, pin-money, etc. (The Country Gentle- 
woman); (2) Foods and Cooking, country 
dishes, pleasing new recipes from East and 
West—preserving and canning; (3) The 
Rural Home—its furnishings and decora- 
tions ;'(4) Sewing—how to make clothes 
stylish yet practical—embroidery, laces and 
knitting ideas. 


$1106.85 From a One-Acre 
Garden 


A net income of $1106.85 in twelve 
months from a little one-acre home garden 
was the achievement of one man, who tells 
us how he did it. There is always definite 
and helpful information on gardening in our 
Home-Acre Department. THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN will aid the man who is trying 
to get his living from a little land—or the 
man who raises a few delicacies—or the city 
man who has not yet given. his whole time 
to farming—as well as the big commercial 
gardener. 


How Are Crops and What 
Are They Worth ? 


What crop to grow? When to sell it? 
These questions determine profits on most 
farms. THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN employs 
a national expert on crop reports to write a 
weekly department on The Crops and the 
Markets, giving the changes in prices and 
the market demands. Also there are special 
articles telling how to put each crop on the 
market in prime condition so as to get the 
maximum price. No farmer who reads this 
department regularly, and supplements it 
with a local newspaper, can be ignorant of 
when and how to market his crop to get 
the greatest returns. 


° 
What is Your Congressman 
Doing? 
The Presidential campaign, the State J 
campaigns, involve today many issues of 3 
direct personal importance to farmers. You 7 
want a way to follow easily and accurately ¥ 
what the politicians are doing. That is J 
what the Weekly ‘Congressional Calendar in 
THe Country GENTLEMAN is for. It does 
it successfully, always with an eye for the 4 
agricultural interests. By it you can check | 
up the votes of your own representatives inj 
congress and legislature on things that § 
mean dollars and cents to you. 


Here Are Five Important Special Series That Will Appear During These Four Months 


A Master Farmer and His Fifty Farms 


In the Genesee Valley, New York, one man owns some 
fifty. farms—over 10,000 acres in all. They are rented — 
many of them have been for a century. The rental is $2 
to $4 an acre, according to the crop. Much of this land 
fifteen years ago returned only seventy-five cents an acre— 
some of. it, nothing at all. Now it is all on a paying basis. 
How this-master farmer manages this enormous estate, and 
aids fifty tenants in making a profit, is told in one article 
of our series on successful farmers. It’s the story, not ofa 
fad, but of a money-maker. So with all this series. The 
articles deal with big and little farms in various parts of 
the country. 


Good Marketing By Advertising 


Six years ago a farm hand in a Western State rented some land and grew a crop of fine 
seed grain. Last year he sold over $15,000 worth of pure-breed seed grains, and is known 
as one of the seed experts of the world. Judicious advertising did it. 

A student in a leading agricultural college heard a lecture on advertising. He went home 
In six wecks he sold for nearly $1000 goods 
The methods of these men and a 
dozen others will be told in our series on ‘‘Farm Advertising.” 
pure-bred livestock, seed grains, produce, dairy products and fruit. 


and prepared some small ads. for produce. 
which might otherwise have brought less than $400. 


national standing will contribute. All details explained. 


Wiped Out By Fire 


In New York State alone there were 5800 farm fires last 
year. They caused a loss of $1,500,000. Most of them could 
have been prevented. Lightning caused 1800—many of 
these were preventable.. We shall print a series of. articles 
on fire prevention and protection, covering (1) What farm 
fire losses represent and how they threaten the average 
farmer; (2) How to guard agai fire; (3) How to put it 
out if it starts—up-to-date home fire-fighting apparatus; 
(4) The best kinds of insurance on buildings, crops and 
livestock impartially compared; (5) Actual facts about 
farmers’ mutual insurance companies that have worked. 
These articles will show you in a practical way how to 
strengthen your protection against the possible loss of your 
property or profits. 


to the locality. 
running expenses. 


It covers advertising of 
Several stockmen of 


We are printing a series on ‘“‘ The Money Crop.” 
experts — on wheat, corn, tobacco, cotton, hay, potatoes, pork, beef, milk, wool, and so} 
forth. Each article will show the essentials in business management, soil, climate and 
capital, and the returns which may be expected. 


What Can Your Boy Earn? 


Six graduates of different agricultural colleges went back 
to the farm, as thousands of others are doing. ‘They farmed® 
by the help of what they had been taught in college. -Some # 
did brilliantly from the first; others just held their ownj, 
all are now what you would call successful. They have con- 7 
sented to write what they did and how they did it. In par-j 
ticular, they will say just how their training panned out@ 
when actually put to test. Is your boy going to an agri- 
cultural college? Get a line on the possibilities that await 3 
him, the salary he may expect to earn, the capital he may) 
need in future. 


What is Your Money Crop ? 


If your farm were big enough, and the soil, climate and market conditions varied enough 
for 30 crops, you would like to have 30 experts—one for each. 
great. Most successful farming communities center attention upon a single crop adapted | 
To diversify or combine crops offers greater returns from year to year, 
but it is necessary to have one crop that you may promptly convert into cash to meet @ 


But the cost would be too’ 


The articles will be written by 30) 


They will include personal experiences. 


Besides these, we have frequent practical articles on poultry, livestock, the dairy, farm machinery, road building, the rural 
school, the church, the grange, farmers’ clubs and other aspects of country community life; codperative marketing; building and 
furnishing the house; a regular department on the scientific advance of agriculture and new inventions; wholesome ficton of 
country life, stories and verse; a \etter-box and a strong editorial page that stands always for the interests of the farmer 








OFFE 


Sixty thousand more farmers than a year ago are already buying THE CouNTRY GENTLEMAN at 5 centsacopy,or $1 50ayear,the regular ; 
price. If you knew THE Country GENTLEMAN as they do you would be glad to pay that amount and more for your subscription. 7 


You know our other publications, THE SATURDAY EVENING Postand THE Lapigs’ HOMEJOURNAL. We want you to know THE Country GENTLEMAN. | 


The Curtis Publishing Company never gives premiums, bonuses or clubbing offers. 
it is good business for us to get THE Country GENTLEMAN into your hands. 


judge for yourself. 


this is printed, write us a letter, giving clearly your name and address, enclosing 25 cents). 


In order to give you a fair chance to see with your own eyes that it 
is everything we claim, we will send it to your home until February 1, 1913, for 25 cents. 
This one-half reduction in price is solely a trial offer to new subscribers. 
be repeated. Fill in and send the coupon opposite (or, if you wish to save the paper in which 


But 





You will 


It will never 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY "ll 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








CUT OUT—MAIL TODAY 


THE Country GENTLEMAN, 

Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Enclosed please find 25 cents, stamps or coin (Canadian price 40 
Please send THE Country GENTLEMAN to the address below until Februa 
1913, beginning-with the next issue. 





